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SEYMOUR’S GRAIN DRILL. 


HIS Machine is established upon the principle of Seymour’s 
7 Broadcast Sowing Machine, and proves to be better adapted | 
to the purposes for which a Grain Drill is wanted than any other | 


which has been tested in our country, being not only capablefof 


sowing Wheat. but all Grain and Seed, from Peas, Corn and Cot- 


ton t 


fine fertilizers, such as Lime Plaster, Guano, Bone Dust. &c. may | 


be mixed with the grain if desired, or sown by itself broadcast. 

When drilling with this Machine. the grain falls from the grain 
box to the tubes (a space of six inches) in full view of the person 
attending it, so that in passing over the field he may be constantly 
assured that the seed is 
deposited as he designs. 
The teeth are all raised 
from the ground at once, 
with one lever, and the 
seed all stopped at once ; 
or any one may be rais- 
ed at a time. The con- ; 
yenience and simplicity 
with which this machine 
js managed is unparallel- 
ed. No necessary expense 
or pams have been spared 
in making it as desirable, 
in all respects, as possible; 
and after many and the 
most satisfaetory experi- 
ments,—not in the winter 
on the floor of the ma- 
chine shop merely, but 
in seeding time, with the 
farmer, under various cir- 
cumstances, on rough and 
smooth. hilly and level, 
stony and clear land,— 
the inventor (who was § 
pred a practical farmer, 
and ought to know some- 
thing of the farmer's 
waats) fecls sssurcd tbat 
the Machine is not only ¥& 
established on correct 
principles, but is got up 
jn that simple and permanent style and good taste which cannot 
fail to suit all. Teeth 8 in- 
ehes apart or as ordered. 

The first premium for 
a Grain Drill, capable of 
depositing fire manures 
with the grain, was a- 
warded to this Machine 
at the Fair of the New 
York State Agrioul- 
tural Society, held at 
Syracuse in September. 
1849—and again by the 
same Society at the Fair 
in Albany, in 1850. It al- 
so received the first pre- 
mium at tie Michigan 
State Fair, in 1849, and 
the first premium of the 
Ontario County Society. 
It has been much improv- 
ed within the last fifteen 
months. 

The difference at har- 
vest, between the appear- 
ance of wheat sown with 
a good drill, and that 
sown broadcast, is fairly 
represented by the cuts ; 
they show that sown with 
the Drill to be more uniform in its growth and maturity. and a 
heavier crop. Drill with 7 teeth, $70 ; 9 teeth, $80 ; 10 teeth, $90. 





WHEAT SOWN WITH A DRILL. 


WHEAT SOWN BROADCAST. 





SEYMOUR’S GARDEN DRILL 
Isasmaii machine, of suitable size to be drawn by aman. It is 
got up on the principle of the Grain Drill, and will plant peas, 
beans. beets, and even carrots, or any kind of garden seeds. mix- 
ed with plaster, &e. It is very convenient for large gardeners. 
It will sow 7 rows 5 inches apart, 4 rows 10 inches apart, 3 rows 
15 inches apart, 2 rows 20, 25 or 30 inches apart, as readily as any 
other Garden Drill in common use will sow one, and is much less 


liable to clog. It is the Grain Drill reduced in size. 
Price of Garden Drills. $50.00. 
REFERENCES. 
Harlow Munson, D. W. Marts, Marcus Norton, 
Hiram Steele, Fred. Buel, Sam’] Westfall, 
E. F. Wilson, Peter Barmard, Sylvenus Emmons, 
Enos Boughton, Philip Reed, Isaac Moore. 


SEYMOUR’S BROADCAST SOWING MACHINE. 
This Machine is well known in Western New York, and is uni 
versally acknowledged to be the best implement in our country, 
for the purposes for which it is intended. It sows correctly all 


a Grass Seed, either BROADCAST OR IN’ DRILLS, and | *™0unt of land, if desired. 


kinds of Grain (and any desired quantity per acre) from peas to 
grass seed—including wheat, rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, rice, 
hemp, flax, clover and timothy seed. Also, plaster. lime. salt, ashes, 
bone dust, &e., &e. It is capable of dusting every inch of ground 
on an acre of land with less than half a bushel of plaster, and thir- 
ty or forty bushels of lime may be thus evenly applied to the same 

IT soWS TEN FEET WIDE, or may be made 
narrower to order. This Machine has been much improved by 
| substituting iron in several impertant parts in the place of wood, 
making it a very durable article. It has received the highest re- 
commendations from hundreds of the best farmers in our country, 
among whom are Myron Adams, W. W. Gorham, D. C. Bates, 
Dea. S. H. Andrews, Rufas Humphrey, Jared H. Boughton, Levi 
Boughton, Hon. Robert L. Rose, Guy Collins, of Ontario County, 
and cthers (too numerous even to mention their names) in many 
parts of the United States. 

It has taken the FIRST PREMIUM at five County and 
three State Agricultural Fairs. All Orders promptly attended to. 
PRICE—Fifty Dollars. PIERPONT SEYMOUR, 

East Bloomfield, Ontario Co., N. Y., June, 1851 

salen. Aste asta dicots 
Great Sale of Superior Thorough.Bred Short Horn 
Cattle. 
HE subscriber having m@te Stock than he can well sustain on 
his farm, will offer at Public Auction about THIRTY head of 
his Impreved Short Horn Cattle, consisting of Bulls, Cows. Heifers 
aad Bull Calves, on the 26th day of Jume next, at his farm 244 miles 
from this city. 

It is known to breeders of improved stock, in this country, and 
in Canada, that the proprietor of this herd during the past 12 
Years, has through the medium of importations from England, and 
selections from the best herds in this country, spared no expense 
to rear a herd of cattle from which superior animals could be eafe- 
ly drawn for improvement and crosses upon other breeds. His 
importations have been derived from that eminent breeder, the 
la'e Thomas Bates, Esq. of Kirklevington, Yorkshire, England, 
which herd it is well known has recently been disposed of at public 
sale by his adminstrators, and dispersed into many hands, and can 
no longer be resorted to as a whole, for improvement. The an- 
nouncement of that sale created great interest, and all Short Horn 
breeders in England seemed emulous to secure one or more of these 
animals to mingle with the blood of their own herds, and at the 
day of sale, there was found assemlod the laigest audience ever 
before witnessed upon a similar occasion, numbering, as was said, 
from 4 to 5,000 persons, and among them the best breedersin Eng- 
land, and several from other coumtries. Some of the animals bro’t 
prices whieh seemed incredible to many.. .~ 

In the herd now offered for sale, will be included the Imported 
Bull, Duke of Wellington, and the premium Bull, Meteor. These 
are Bates’ Bulls, and their reputation as stock-getters are too well 
known to need any comment. Iam authorized to say by Lewis 
F. Allen, Esq., of Black Rock. one of the most prominent breeders 
in this country, and who has had ample means of forming a judg- 
ment. “ That in no instance, to his knowledge, had these two Bulls 
been bred to Short Horn Cows of other herds, previously imported 
into the United States, but that their produce were superior in 
general qualities to such herds.”’ 

The most of the Stock which is now offered for sale, have been 
bred from these two Bulls; and the proprietor, having a young 
bull more remotely cennected with that portion of the herd he re- 
tains, (being about 14 in number,) can spare these two valuable 
Bulls. There will be in the Stock offered for sale,6 young Bulls, 
from 8 months old to 2 years, in addition to the two named above ; 
and the remainder of the Stock will be composed of Cows, (most 
of them possessed of extraordinary milking qualities,) Heifers and 
Heifer Calves. It is believed that no herd of Short Horns has ever 
been offered for sale in this country, exhibiting more of the valu- 
able combina‘ions of qualities which contribute to make up per- 
fect animals. 

A Catalogue containing the pedigrees of -these animals wik be 
ready for delivery at an early period, in which the Terms of the 
Sale will be particularly stated. A Credit will be given from Six 
to Eighteen months. Gentlemen are invited to examine the herd 
at their convenience. GEO, VAIL. 
Troy, N. ¥., March, 1851. [4-3t] 


Important to Wool Growers. 
I PROPOSE to sell twenty-five pure Pauler Merino Ewes with 
lamb by a French Merino Buck, purchased of A. L. Bingham, 
of Vermont. Also, twenty-five yearlings from my Pauler Ewes and 
French Buck. Also, a few choice Bucks. My flock originated 
from R. V. R. Horton’s flock, of Rutland Co., Vt., a description of 
which can be found in Vols. 2 and3 of the Cultivator. | pur- 
chased, of Mr H., eleven Ewes and one Buck in the winter of °46. 
I have also had Bucks from Avery, of Saratoga. at different times, 
which I will sell at prices within the reach of common farmers. 
N. B.—Any one wishing to purchase some good Sheep, could 
satisfy themselves by calling at Shearing time. For information 
address N. H. NOYES, 
[6-1t} Otisco, Onondaga Co.,N. Y. 


Tile Machine. 


A* elegant and finished article, an improvement on Wharten- 
by’s imported Tile Machine, may be had, made to order, at 
Purdie’s Foundry, Waterloo, N. Y. It is double acting, with dies 
for both pipe and tile of various sizes. Itis capable of moulding 
5000 tile per day. It may be worked by hand, horse, or steam pow- 
er. The price is $250 with two tables, or $225 with one table—all 
the dies included. [6-1t*) JOHN PURDIE. 
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Kell’s Premium Horse Power and Threshing 
Machine. 

'P‘HE New York State Agricultural Society. at the last Fair 

av arded to the Horse Powers manufactured by the subscri- 
ber at the city of Hudson. the 

FIRST PREMIUM, 

they having been presented for competition by Messrs. Emery & 
Co..of Albany, who, within nine months past, have sold over 125 
of these Powers. 

The attention of Farmers throughout the country is therefore 
solicited to the Railway Horse Powers and Overshot Threshing 
Machines with the Vibrating Separators, as now manufactured by 
the subscriber, PHILIP H. KELLS, who is the first and original 
inventor of the present improved mode of constructing these 
Powers, and who has been constantly engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, &c., for the last 
ten years. On this account with his facilities for carrying on the 
business and his knowledge of the wants of the Farmers of this 
country, he is satisfied he does and can execute this kind of work 
in a manner not to be excelled by any manufacturer in this 
eourtry. ‘ 

For the details af my mode of constructing the Railway Horse 
Powers, reference mfay be had to the advertisements and Illustra- 
tions published by Messrs. Emery & Co., of Albany, ia the Culti- 
vator since June 1850, at which time I commenced manufacturing 
for them. 

All persons wishing to purchase Horse Powers or Threshing Ma- 
chines of the latest and most approved construction are requested 
to call on, or forward their orders to the subscriber at his manu- 
factory, on State street, Hudson, or at Griffith’s Long Wharf. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

PRICE OF MACHINES. 
For Two Horse Machines,.........++ $345 00 
For One “ “ ‘eeawae 120 00 

Machines will be shipped to ary part of the United States or th® 
Canadas, {G- and warranted to give satisfaction to the purcha- 
ser, or they may be returned within 60 days. 

June. 185]. PHILIP H. KELLS. 





New Oxfordshire Bucks For Sale. 

HE subseriber has a number of yearling and two year old 
Bucks which he will sell any time when called for, and has no 
hesitation in saying that this breed of Sheep are supericr to all 
others, for large carcass, heavy fleece, early maturity, and consti- 
tution, and defies competiton with all other breeds for profit 
This flock. which has been bred from some of the best ever impor- 
ted, is so well known they need no further description than to say 
that the sire clipped 18 Ibs. of washed wool, and weighed 361 Ibs. 
alive. Gentlemen are invited to call and see for themselves, or 

communicate by mail. Direct to CLAYTON B. REYBOLD, 

(6-46) Delaware City, Delaware. 


| 





rr 
For Sale. 


FARM inthe easterly part of Walworth Co., Wis., on the 
d plank road leading from Racine to Janesville. Said farm ig 
well located in a healthy, pleasant and thriving part of the State 
and is well calculated for a large farm, or it can be conveniently 
divided into three or more small ones, and each be well supplied 
with wood and water. The general surface has an inclination 
South and Fast. 

In the center. where the buildings are now located, there are 
four or five hundred fruit trees, of the various kinds. Some haye 
commenced bearing, sothat the occupant nowenjoys a comfort. 
=_ supply of delicious fruits. There are about 200 acres under 
the plow. “ 

In fact. so far as good roads to important places—Mills, School 
Houses, nurseries, &e.—are concerned, this place is as well located 
desire. But as no one will purchase upon the 


be necessary for one to call and satisfy himself, when a trade can be 
made on accomodating terms. 
Any information can be obtained in reference to the same, by 
addressing A. G. COLE, at Burlington, Racine Co., Wisconsin. 
June 1861. (6-2t-8*) 


“SPEED THE PLOW.” 





Genesee Seed Store and Agiicultural Warehouse, 


THE Subscriber's beg leave most earnestly 
to call the attention of the farming commn- 
nity to the fact that they have just received 
a supply of the popular and modern im. 
oe proved impiements used in Agricultural and 
Horticultural pursuits. 

They would particularly invite all interested, to the well estab- 
lished Mass. Eagle Plows, in a series of 24 different sizes, manufac- 
tured by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason. Also the latest and most ap- 
proved kind of Seed Planter, invented by the same firm. ‘ 

We have also on hand the well known Curtis or Albion Plow, of 
various sizes and extra manufacture. 

Wheeler’s Horse Power, Thresher and Saw Mill. 

Huszey’s celebrated Graiu Reaper. 

Pennock’s Wheat and Grain Drill. 

As also a complete assortment of Field and Garden Seeds, both 
domestic and imported. J. RAPALJE & CO , Irving Block, 

June 1851. 65 Buffalo st., Rochester. 

For Sale. 

YIFFORD MORGAN avery superior stallion colt, of a beauti- 

XX ful dapple bay color, sired by Gen. Gifford, g. 8. Gifford Mor- 
gan. Age, three years on the twenty-sixth day of August next ; 
measured on the 12th of March last. 1414 hands ; and weighed 
840 Ibs. ; is growing rapidly, and in spirit. figure, and activity, 
closely patterned after-his sire. and promises to fully equal his 
size. His dame,a Morgan built, unrivalled roadster. called the 
Beckwith mare, it is believed can trot 100 miles with any living 
mare of her age. See Genesee Farmer for March, page 64. 

¥. 


Scottsville, Monroe Co., N. J. DORR. 








Harrows. 
W E invite the attention of the farmers of Western New York 
to our large and superior assortment of Harrows—the 

best ever offered in this market. Among others we have Geddes’ 
Harrow, Scotch Harrow, Square Harrow, &c., &c., of various sizes, 
and prices ranging from $10 to $12. 

Please call at the Genesee Seed Store and Ag. Warehouse, No. 
65 Buffalo st., Rochester, and examine for yourselves. 

June 1851. J. RAPALJE & CO, 


Subsoil Plows. 
E arenow receiving our spring supply of the various sizes of 
this justly celebrated Plow, direct from the manufactur- 
ers, Messrs. Ruggles, Mason & Co., of Boston. We sell the Plows 
at the Boston pricts, without charge for transportation, at the 
Genesee Seed Store and Agricultural Warehouse, 65 Buffalo st. 
June 1851. J. RAPALJE & CO. 








CRAPERS. — A superior article of Cast-Iron Scrapers, and 
other kinds, just received and for sale at the Agricultural 
head quarters, 65 Buffalo st. J. RAPALJE & CO. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y.—JULY, 1851. 


Agriculture 1s the most Healthy and Honorable, as it is the most Natural and Useful pursuit of Man. 


NO. 7. 





POTATO CULTURE AND POTATO ROT. 
We are obliged to our friend and esteemed corres- 
pondent, “ S. W,” for his critical remarks on the 
« Potato Rot,” as it gives us an opportunity to ex- 
plain more fully than we yet have dono, our views of 
this malady, and the best means of prevention, by the 
more skillful culture of an important crop. First, let 
us consider the origin of the disease. It consists 
essentially in the premature decomposition of the 
organized elements in the tubers, which artificial 
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produce but few, and they very small potatoes. 
preternatural enlargement by cultivation, may give to 
the tissues of the parts so affected, a degree of ten- 
derness analogous to what is called “ proud-flesh,” 
¥ or the excessive accumulations of fat in the systems 
{| ofanimals. A race of long pampered sheep, horses, 
i red cattle, is vastly more susceptible to inju- 
4 - subject to diseases, than wild animals 
belonging to the same species. The more artificial 
the treatment, and the wider the departure from na- 
ture’s standard, the more feeble the vital force within, 
) andthe more potent all adverse influences without. 


+  Inourhumble judgment the causes of the potato rot 
are as numerous as those that induce disease and 
death in animals. Lifeand death, whether in a plant 
or animal, are phenomena of the causes of which we 
y know nothing. Why they should die so soon, or live 
s0 long, or live or die at all, is a secret not likely 
to be revealed by science. Nevertheless, we know 
that some substances operate as poisons, others as 
aliments, and that all living beings may be starved to 
death from the lack of suitable food. We know also 
that some diseases are constitutional, and extend from 
parent to offspring ; and that others are temporary, 
and affect the individual alone. In testing the hered- 
itary vital strength or constitutional power of differ- 
ent seeds, it has been found unequal—feebleness 
\ begetting feebleness, and strength strength, to a 
degree that enables 1000 seeds of corn, well-treated 
for several generations, to produce a third larger har- 
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agencies have developed, for the fact should not be | 
overlooked that wild plants growing indigenously, | 

Their | 
Yheir 


| ever, are preferab!e to buds or sets, and we advise all 
potato-growers to save seeds washed clean from the 
balls and dried in the shade soon after they are ripe. 
We have undertaken to procure five pounds for Mr. 
Bopisco, the Russian Minister at Washington, and 
as many more for Baron Von Gerout, the Prussian 
Minister, to be sent to their respective Governments. 





These gentlemen take a deep interest in agriculture, 
and if any reader can save a few pounds, or a pound, 
of potato seeds, they may be franked to the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, for the agricultural department, 
and will be paid for, or other valuable seeds sent in 
return or exchange. 

We do not suppose it possible always to prevent 
the premature extinction of vitality in potatoes, and 
their speedy dissolution thereafter, any more than it 
is possible to avoid all untimely frosts, the attacks of 
rust and mildew, or the death of children. Nor can 
we appreciate any peculiar mystery in this fact, as 
nature operates by general, not partial, laws. If 
medical science shall ever approximate perfection, it 
will be by preventing, not.curing, maladies. To pre- 
vent the potato disease, all the conditions necessary to 
a healthy growth of the stems, leaves, roots and tubers 
of the plant must be complied with, from generation 
to generation. 
age, and perfectly temperate, who suffers much from 
the gout, a disease of which his father and grandfa- 
ther died. Many noble families have become extinct 
from the misconduct of progenitors; and the same 
law extends not only through all inferior animals, but 
to the lowest plants endowed with life. That is, if the 
living principle is mal-treated, the organized matter 
which it pervades, returns more speedily to its origi- 
nal elements. ‘T'o apply a good deal of putrescent 
manure to feeble potato plants, is like treating indi- 
gestion with a double meal of pickled clams. 

In the way of a postscript, S. W. gives the follow- 
ing information: “Since writing the foregoing, I 
have seen Josernd Wricut. He said that about one- 
third of his crop rotted, and the other two-thirds ave- 
raged considerably more than 250 bu. per acre of 
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large, sound potatoes. Twenty-five two horse loads 


vest than a like number of seeds long ill-treated—both | of soap-boilers ashes were applied to the acre, with 
kinds having equal advantages of soil, culture and | as many loads of well-rotted stable manure. 
climate. These remarks will apply to potatoes, wheat, | decidedly of the opinion that the ashes alone saved 
To plant the seeds of potatoes | the crop, as where most ashes were found in the hill, 
which have suffered from bad treatment through ten, | the potatoes were the largest and best.” 


He is 


Those who have read this journal during the last 


secures the benefit of a sound constitution to start | six years, need not be told how “decidedly” the opin- 
with as the head of a new family. Seedlings, how- }ion of Mr. Wateut, founded on experience and obser- 
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156 _H IE 
CULTURE AND USE OF THE POTATO. 
Eps. Gen. FaArMER :— PI lease permit me to give your 





readers a short history of this valuable root, also of 
its culture and use. 
We are indebted to South America for this article, 
where it grows where it was cultivated 
long before it was made knownin Europe. CLusivs 
the first Nuropean writer who mentions it, about 
the year 1588, and from this period it spread into dif- 


wild, and 


ferent parts of the Eastern Continent with greater or 
less rapidity. ‘The potate has been cultivated in 
Suabia and Alsace only since 1720, and did not reach 


Switzerland till 1730. Almost everywhere its intro- 
duction met with a great deal opposition. The 
French especially were excessively prejudiced on the 
subject, and it was not till a time of scarcity, during 
the revolution, had fastened it upon them, that i 
culture became general. The potato has probably 
added millions to the population of Europe, and for a 
long succession of years rendered unknown those 
distressing famines which had previously been so 
frequent. ‘ 

In addition to the usual culinary uses of potatoes, 
bread may be made by mixing with them nearly an 
equal portion of wheat flour; and also a kind of 
cheese, by reducing them to the consistence of paste, 
adding an equal quantity of curd, with a little salt, 
and some other ingredients, mixing the whole togeth- 
er and forming it into moulds. Alcohol very ex- 
tensively « 
Europe. Starch may be made by the simple process 
scraping them into water and well ws ashi ng the 
pulp, when the starch settles to the bottom ina h 
This starch not 
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en 


communic 


fur the same purposes as that prepared from wheat, | 
but also as a size, which does not putrify like that | 
produced from animal substance, and has no disagree- | 
bh! po . ol . . f } 
able smell, Yeast may also be prepared from the | 
potato, and even the seed-vessels may be made into a | 


pickle. 
As food for the cattle of the farm — horses, cows. 
pigs, and likewise for joultry — potatoes are all but 


invaluable. Every creature seems to relish them, 


particularly when they are steamed or carefully boiled. | 


Previous to the appearance of the rot, 
vhere that malady does not injure the crop, potatoes 
are the most valuable and profitable crop a farmer 
can raise. The manure used may be of the coarsest 
kind, and still an amount of fruit is yielded almost 
incredibly large. 
which will at least show the capabilities of this plant 
under circumstances the most favorable : 

Mr. Kyigut, the President of the English Horti- 
cultural Society, a few years since, obtained from an 
outside row a produce equivalent to more than fifty- 
eight tons per acre. Hesays that “single rows and 
itside rows are usually more prolific than the inte- 
rior rows of a plot, fiell. This depends 
on a variety of circumstances, the chief which is 
the more perfect —_ sure of the foliage to the agency 
of the air and the light.” 

The Bauff Journal, , published near Aberdeen, in 
Scotland, mentions shat a gentleman in Bauff, in tl 

spring of 1848, received a quantity of potato: 
Rotterdam, He took a small parcel and planted 
them in his garde: The plauts very soon appeared, 


garden, or 


of 


‘s [rom 


A few of these cases may be stated | 


and now, | 


and through the summer continued to grow most 

luxuriantly, so that all who saw them, predicted 

that they would be nothing but a thicket of stems | 
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and leaves. The prediction however, was not ver- 
ified; for when the crop was dug, there were gath- 
ered from the ground, which was 160th part of = 
acre, four bushels and a half; being equal to 
bushels to the acre. At several of the ste ms ay eal 
of forty potatoes were found ; one had 63 fu 
potatoes, and on another were counted 
traordinary number of 110. They were 
from disease. 

Mr. Tuacner Criark, 


I]- frown 
the very ex- 
entirely free 


‘ote h 


another S g :ntleman, 


has raised from a plot, a crop whic h was equal to 
960 bushels to the acre. And one of our own 
countrymen, a few years since, Col. Gries, of 


Brighton, Mass., dug from one acre of land 800 bush- 
els of fine English Whites, some of which weighed 
twenty ounces, and all of an excellent quality. The 
common field crop does not rise above 2U0 bushels to 
the acre, and oftener below that. 

I say nothing in regard to the mode of ec: ultivating 
the potato, for I presume this is a matter with which 
all are familiar. And if, among the different modes 
of doing it, some are preferable to others, changes 
will be adopted by those who wish to make them, 
according to convictions resulting from experience 
and observation, and not from any written details in 
agricultural books. In this case, therefore, as in 
others where the subject must necessarily be familiar 
to the reader, I pass it over in silence. 

It may doubtless be expected that I shall discuss 


: .| the causes and the remedies of the potato disease, 
distilled from the potato in some parts of | 


This I can not do satisfactorily, as both are matters 
yet to be ascertained. ‘The sensible editor of the 
Agriculturist says : “ We are constantly receiving 
on the cause and remedy of the in- 
the potato, often contradictory 
few if any of which are without ex- 
ne class the cause of the malady is 
attributed to parasitical fungi ; by another, to insects 
or worms; a third, to exhausted vitality from long 
cultivation ; a fourth, to an improper use of ammo- 
iacal or stimulating manures; a filth, to the want 
me in the manure or soi] ; a sixth, te drouth; a 
seventh, to a superabundance of rain ; an eighth, to 
a deficiency of electricity in the atmosphere ; a ninth, 
toan excess of electricity ; and by a tenth class, toa 
miasmatic or some unknown agency, the mode of ac- 
tion of which it is beyond the human preception to 
rl cues 

Among the numerous rémedies which have hgen 
recommended, those, says Mr. ALuen, that seem 
to merit attention are, the production of new varieties 

of seed, early planting, followed by early harvesting, 
ek securing the crop from the wet and frost, and, 
lastly, what he suggested three years ago: namely, 
pa ig on moderate ‘ly rich, warm land, having 4 
good si vd, with no m¢ mune but plaster, charcoal- dust, 
wood ashes, salt, or air-slacked lime. 

It seems now to be pretty well settled that early 
planted potatoes escape the rot more generally than 
late ones. Po are a long while in coming 
up, and they may as well be planted in April as ata 
later period, for all planting can be ~~ at once. 

Greensward is not the ‘best kind of furrows for 
potatoes, unless the sod was turned as early as the 
last of October. For when it is turned inthe spring; 
itis more subj ct to the drouth than old ground, 
or ground plowed early eaough last October to be par- 
o be compact enough to attract 
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licable disease of 
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<pring, it should be well harrowed, to prevent exces- expense, by the aid of a pointed or graduated spade. 
y Mr. Wa. O’Grapy, of Southborough, Where tile is laid, a thin board to place them on is 


sive drying. a. C 
«he had not rot in his potatoes last season, and found to be much better, and more stable, than the 
he ascribes it to his mode of treatment. He put one | short, earthen, often warped, shoes ; but where the 
hundred loads of peat on each acre of his land in the | bottom : 
all previous, and last spring he planted, and put a sho- | inch pipe, however, is now generally preferred to the 
yelful of peat ashes to each hill. He did not have | horse-shoe tile. 
a heavy crop but had about 150 bushels to the acre. | lhe advantages derived from draining, were never 
More trials 1nay be necessary to de termine whether | more apparent than at this wet and backward season. 
neat ashes in the hill are an infalliable preventive o! In wan corn may now be seen fen inches high, green 
the rot.” jand thrifty, on an under-drained field, while in every 
In 1847, a correspondent of the Agriculturist | other location it is of a sickly yellow. The nearer 
makes the following remarks on the renovation of | the drains are together, the better, as draining by ta- 
the potato,as it is termed. He says, “ A potato that | king off the excess of water, keeps both surface and 
will not produce more than 150 bushel to the acre | subsoil friable, and enables it to absorb by capillary 
is not worth the farmer’s attention, much less if it be | attraction all necessary moisture. W HarTensy has 
na diseased state ; an i, in my opinion, the old po- already sold his large stock of ready baked tile, but 
tato is not worth redemption from disease, even if it as he is soon to set up one of Purpiks’ improved ma- 
could be effected. ‘The world I conceive is in imme- chines, he can fill all orders after the 20th of July. 
diate want of new varieties — new from their origin, Praster.—F, W ILLIAMS asks whether plaster 
from their seed—new in quality and productiveness. | When plowed in, is useful to vegetation. | On the 
Such potatoes have been produced, and are in ad- highlands of Chatauque, w here there is no limestone, 
vance of the old crop in every important particular. | plaster may become a substitute for carbonate of lime 
They are cultivated by several persons in Europe, as | ‘1 the soil. But Liesie tells us that the great value 
} |of gypsum, and other salts of lime, is in the fixed 


says 


|} bottom is hard, no shoeing is necessary ; the two 





well as in this country.” VP ; _ time, | t 

A gentlemen in Germany, near Hamburgh, says condition they give to ammonia in the soil * hence 
he practied raising potatoes from seed for fifteen } the value of gypsum when mixed with the decompo- 
years, and obtained splendid varieties, which are not | sing manure of the stables, in the open air; when 
attacked with disease. I have known the same | diss lyed by water, its sulphur unites with the esca- 





method to be practiced, and through my own obser- | ping ammonia, changing its nature from a volatile 
‘scaping carbonate to a sulphate, “in which fixed 


vation relative to experiments and facts, T am fully a ; 
state not a particle af it is lost to growing plants.” 


| 
{ 
convinced that this is the true course to pursue. 
I know of some who intend to plant lurve quanti | —Liznia s Ag. Chem., page 53. But as it takes 
» | four hundred times its weight of water to dissolve 
} 


ties from the seed of seedlings ihis season. Thos ! 
gypsum into a form to be decomposed b7 the carbo- 


who wish to improve their seed, and prevent the rot 
should eather seed from the balls which grow on the | Date of ammonia, it should always be sown in winter 


}or early in the spring, to benefit the crop of the 


vine in great abundance. Half an ounce of seed wil! 
plant a quarter of an acre. Those who try this pro- | Season. 


cess will find every year’s experiment will bring the Some writers have supposed that Lirsie gives too 
tuber and its sced in advance of its former condition. much importance to plaster as manure, because its 
Cuartes W. Hosarr.— Yatesville, .V. Y., 1851. action is not everywhere perceptible, like that of ani- 


mal manures, On the sea-coast it has no beneticial 
effect, and many practical farmers in the interior, 
contend that it has no effect on some growing crops. 
But it is sufficient that plaster does produce, in cer- 
tain situations, all the effects he has ascribed to it. 
The day is not yet when man is permitted to unravel, 
or even account for ali Nature’s mysteries. 

Tue Dirricutties or CuemicaL ANALysis.—It 
has been asserted by some chemists, that spring wa- 
ter is entirely free from the carbonate of ammonia ; 


Orr Oe 


Ss. W’S NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 





Daamsinc-TiLE AND Drarntnc.—An editorial request 
is made in the June Farmer that some one in Seneca 
county would give the price of tile, and cost of laying 
them. Wuarrensy's price for both pipe and tile, 
delivered at the Canal or Railroad depot at Waterloo, 
isas follows : 


9; — oo { 

— Rap reeainconeeanenmene “= eer but Lizeie says that the super-carbonate of lime in 
° 4inch Tile,........--.-.----+e ib spring water liberates the ammonia, and it is lost in 

ci (copiteninonbcemndue =e 6S the air in the process of analysis. Inthe same manner, 

BA nana ene e nee nnn e ee alll many of other volatile substances are lost. Boussine- 





Thirteen and a half pipe, or tile make a rod ; hence, | AuLT, in treating on the properties of milk, says that 
it costs 134 cts. to lay one rod of two inch pipe or| the chemical composition of milk varies very little 
tile after the ditch is dug. The expense of digging when the cow’s food is changed, and that “ chemistry 
aditch three feet deep, depends on the soil and the | is powerless in detecting the volatile principles which 
presence or absence of stone, hard pan, &c. Here is | give the agreeable flavor to milk and butter.” 
an Irishman whe has followed ditching in Dryden, Tue Season an» THE Crops.—'T'he season, thus 
Tompkins Co., who says that the price of digging | far, is wet, cool, and backward, althongh we have 
blind ditch there, was “two shillings a rod, and board- | had no injurious late frosts. Hay promises to be a 
ed ;” the digging was fourteen inches wide on top, | large crop; wheat looks well ; it is rather wet for 
ten at the bottom, and two and a half feet deep. He} barley, oats, and corn, unless it is on well drained, 
thinks that ditching in this county can be done much | well manured fields. Farmers begin to talk much 
cheaper than in Tompkins, as here there is compara-! about under-draining ; they see its magical effects 
tively no stone or hard pan, and consequently the pick | at this particular time, and none but him who is deter- 
may be dispenced with. In laying pipe, the last six | mined to die game in the slough of traditionary prac- 
inches in depth may be made very easily, and at little | tice, can resist occular proofs, however faithless they 
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young men sce that the operations of the farm cal] 


gaining newconverts. The day is coming when the | for scientific acquirements, as we I as for practical 
farmer will know how to overcome most of the dis- | skill—that it affords scope for the closest observation, 
advantages of adverse seasons, and to obtain good and the greatest pow ers of the greatest min 8—and 
crops from an improved and improving soil. 8S. W.|that distinction, honc r, and wealth await the skill- 
— Waterloo, N. Y., June, 1851. es farmer—then they will engage in it with an en. 
_ RARARAAn— ‘a thusiasm ton W vill elevate American Agriculture to 

THE CAUSE AND THE REMEDY | its true position. “En DS 














Eos. Gen. Fanmer :—The sentiment expressed by | FOREST TREES 
Professor Jonnstoy, and published in the Jan ry | ~ 
number of your paper, “That the f New M sks. Enrrors I re ad t > Farmer with much 
Eng land 1 are eirhty or ninety year se of | interest, although t engar od in agricultural pur- 
} . ‘ I it, suits. It is 2 it action tome to kno ¥ that the re 
} other ve int rent | appears to be no abatement of i 
i the fact will app * although it appears to t 1 
i ‘ lered that th trecs. Not t! } am averse t 
° aD ind. if not superior 1 of fruit trees, to any extent that 
tot of S ind, her y t I should also rejoice to see pub! 
manry cque intelligent, education more gen » than it now is, to the cultiva 
diff ised am ne them, and b r proverbial for i- | especially in situations in w hich the 
iter e, ar tin ) rrowing scarce. 
’ f war e2 that th "he idea of a country | g¢ stripped of its forests 
th , yr state of horrifying to me. [have lived to see tha part of 
land c l 1 that o country in which I v rn, cha d, not 
! ] \¢ that 1 ¢ 1 | ré » wild to fruitful fi | 
[at dy ! to ) t h ful wild ess into an alm ba n 
t true caus t be discovered | fer to the destruc te, not tl ‘ 
1 be applied, t t r, and the s quent r ous t 
ersy. Professor Joun ft . The littl t as - 
( 0, otl ravel har nt t r ‘ n€ into! ¢ and yet there 1 ss of 
¢ from the o r, and 5 ) n 1W be n 5 to su the pr nt and 
you had promised, | ly ’ ino wants of t inhab . 
read with inte rest \ s ’ And my 1 e plac not th place 
published in the r of your pa t same selfish, inju s, and ruinous policy 
and thouch I heart lin 1 yo! in that is been ol. In 10st all parts of the « untry 
number, | do not think vou i \ 1 the reas he land is fast becoming stripped « ts “wlory,” not 
vhy the state of a i w England should | to satisfy the necessary wants, but to gratify the 
be inferior to that of Scotland. I would like to see ipidity of men who seem to think t! he only ob- 
a further expression rou and your correspon ect of life is to hoard up wealth, recardless of con- 
ents upon that subiect. ¢ nd [ will the n ha ird an| se juences to the world. But I have neither time nor 
opinion upon it myself. Iam a subscriber to your ation to pursue this subject in a!l its legitimate 
paper, and am, and have been for a lone period, aj details. Suffice it to say, that it is no longer a dis- 
subscriber to other agricultural papers; and while:| put point whether country suffers from the de- 
yours is the cheapest, | believe it not to be inferior | struction of its forests. 
to the best published ia ourcountry. Iconcede that! Before I close, allow me to address myself briefly 


it in their power to remedy the 


evil, both by prevention and cure, viz.: 
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piace, than to a discussion of the subject under con- The growing scarcity of timber is beginning to be } 
sideration. An Oxtp Farmer.—Hillsdale, 1851. felt, and the inquiry is sometimes made, * What will \ 
That the people of New England, and of the States | be the consequences to coming generations 7’ J need ( 
generally, are at least as intelligent as those of any | not stop to answer this question, but will simply re- f 
4 other portion of the globe, is a fact in regard to which | mark, that it is well known that in very many por- ) ? 
there can be no dispute. But the subject of agricul- | tions of our widely extended country, timbered iands ( 1 
ture has been Jong neglected. It has been consider re far more valuable 1 those under cultivation. j 4 | 
ed a matter of too little importance to attract the | Hence the owners of Jand have it in their power to | 
attention. of scientific men. And when the light of | increase its value by making provision for the wants fl ) q 
science has shone on the farmer’s path he has too often | of future generations. ‘This ability consists in two 4 { ‘ 
: treated it with contempt, preferring to continue | thing Ist, In avoiding | ury waste and ' Fs 
4 groping his way in darkness. Farmers have had no| destruction in the u l tof ti } ; t 
ti respect for their calling—no just notions of its im-| 2d, In cultivating a1 crowth or 
portance. If a farmer has a son of an inquiring | ing the seeds, and | vi you t of all those ; } 
q mind, who wishes t rch out the why and th ties of forest t that ar f build ¢ , 
4 whee efore — who \ rest satistied witl ino, or other ¢ 1 \ r a tree 4 ; 
Fear ing tor th AUSF, 1 he D ves t eltect W rro thout ¢ t a tree f , C 
f h is too sa for a , and st b t to r planta l. l vi } sleepy j ) 
4 some city, fora V , Or ae * orto enra in ‘and will be li 1} tt 1, then; \ 
y } commercial Spt ulat 3 finde » the y i ve ly - chi iren : a d f t 
} relish for a blind system of ling. But when our} coming ,renera . Com- | 
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= } mence this very season. If too late tosow the seed, 
‘ 
call or to transplant voung trees, take up those bo at _ 
tical ¢ may find coming up fri ym last year’s seed, about t 
ttion, fields. Re move them, ring a little clump of earth, 
lara > thom wow re 
—and to a sunnier pin , anil let the » grow. 
skill- § ff you would save our country from becoming a 
. ] an — 7 aa 
) en- desert, plant and cultivate trees, a id preserve thos 
re to you have from an unnecessary waste. 
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If you w ould inere » present and prospective 
yalue cf your lands, plant and ear 2800 trecs. 

If you “would contribute to » beauty and health- 
fulness of your coun be cultivate trees. 

If you would bene : yes, your children, and 
posterity, piant = trees. H.— Down 
East, May, i 
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SUMMER-FALLOWS FOR WHEAT. 





Massrs. Eprrons :— Summer-fallows are too expen- 
i or three plowings and from 
vings, and after all having to wait 


sive for me, 
three to six har 
a year for the pay. 1 go for plowing but once for a 
crop; y¢ t, if land is r ty or stony, fellowiz ig must 
be resorted .: in order to fit itfor a crop. 

Now, as J have charged fallows with being expen- 
sive, it lies upon me to show a plan which is cheaper. 
It is this : 
turned over, an ¥ sow with oats; a 
are harvested, harrow the land in 
scatte red oats to growing, and when growing suffi- 
cient for the plow to destroy them, plow again an 
sow with oot it. Now, this I have tried, with some 
slight variations, for two three years, and that 
without manure, and I find my wheat crop is nothing 
behind what it was when I fallowed for it. My oats 
also were fully an average crop. Here are twoerops 
with but little more than the one raised on the fal- 
lows, which I have described. 

There another good way of raising wheat, 
which is cheaper than fallows. Plow clover sod as 
soon alter harvest and as deep as possible. Prior to 
this, the clover may be either mown or pastured. — 
Two or three weeks after it is plowed, take the har- 
row, or what is better, the cultivator, and pulverize 
the soil completely, and sow your wheat. 

These plans are not entirely new, but have been 
practised by some for many years; yet agreat major- 
ity of farmers, in this nei; zhboorhood at least, raise 
their wheat on fallows. I have commenced to prac- 
tice a four course shift, which is—first year, po and 
corn on clover sod, with ten or twelve two-horse 
loads of manure per acre; second year, wheat and 


, 
clover; third year, clover mown; fourth year, the 
same pastured, 


takin ng wo 


1d as soon as they 


to start th 


order 


or 


is 


J. W. P.—East Brook, Pa., 1851. 
PAPA 
Hors Bsans — (V icia fabia.)— 
kind of beans as recent 
phuric acid ; 





The ash of this 
ly analyzed gave 2.650 sul- 
36.099 phosphoric acid ; 25.456 potash ; 





20.675 soda; 2.101 common salt: ; 3.065 lime 
9.861 marn ; 0.061 oxide of iron; 0.032 silicic 
acid, This nalysis by T. J. Heraparn, shows 
that phe sphorie acid, potash and soda, form over 82 
per cent. of the earthy matter i 1 horse beans. 
Judging from the results of the ‘last analyses of 


the ash of 1 mmon salt 
very favorably on this crop 
Of soda and over 


and lime will operate 
- It contains 20 per cent 
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Amone the natural ca 
the influence of ten 


ises which affect vegetation, 
perature is the most obvious. 
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Plow clover sod as deep as it can be well } 
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TO DESTROY SORREL, &c. 


MRssrRs. Eprrors.—The re are come farmers in Mich- 
igan troubled with sorrel, growing in their fields. 


They have ayo wen the Editors of the Michigan 
Farmer to tell them how to kill it. He told them 
sorrel only grew on poor land, and if they would 

land rich, sorrel would cease to grow. 


make their |: 
Some of his correspondents refuted the Editor's the- 


ory and showed that sorrel grew on rich as well as 
poor soil. My opinion is that all land where sorrel 
grows is more or less sour. Young clover plowed 


under previous to blossoming contains perhaps 75 per 
cent. of sap or water, and has a tendency to create 
acid in the soil; plowing under sorrel has the same 
effect. But plow ing under sorrel when in full blo ym 
will kill it ; still, in my opinion, the diseased state of 
the land remains the same. ‘The soil is sour, and to 
cure this disease after und is plowed, spread 
a sufficient quantity of caustic lime on the surface to 
neutralize the acid, and then, with the harrow or cul- 
tivator, mix 7 well v th the This will improve 
the land, and, I think, will stop the further growth of 
sorrel. Now I have given my views on this subject, 
and I hope that the “ Farmer” will correct my theory 
if erroneous, and, at the same time, you would render 
a kindness to some of your Michigan subscribers who 
troubled with this pest, if you would inform them 
how to get rid of it and cure the land, if diseased. 

I perceive by reading your correspondence, that 
the farmers of the Empire State are hadly annoyed 
with Canada thistles, pigeon weed, and other obnox- 
ious plants. We do not grow any such hard cases, 
in the shape of weeds, in Michigan. June grass is 
one of the worst pests we have had. To depend upon 
it for hay or pasture, our cases would be almost hope- 
Red and white clover, mixed with timothy, 
makes a favorite pasture for cattle and horses. Our 
mowing ground, well stocked with clover and timo- 
thy, turns off in ordinary seasons two tons to the 
acre. Every season, in March or early in April, our 
pasture fields and mowing grounds receive one bushel 
of plaster per acre. The grass and hay feed the 
stock, and the manure feeds the crops. 

Since I have been a resident of this State, I have 
visited Western New York several times, and have 
been surprised to see how barren the face of the coun- 
try looks, compared with Michigan. We have had 
plenty of rain since the middle of May. All our 
crops look fine. Our wool brings, at our doors, 35 
to 42 cts. per lb. Michigan can’t be beat in grow- 
iag good wool, and good sheep. We are now break- 
ing up a field of 14 acres for wheat. We have used 
it for-a meadow more than twelve years, and it 
scarcely ever failed in producing two tons of first 
rate hay per acre. We plow but once, ten inches 
deep, and finish with a cultivator. Last season we 
broke up a field only two weeks before seeding time, 
that had Jain about ten years as a pasture field. We 
plowed once, ten inches deep, and covered the seed 
with the cultivator, and from its appearance now, it 
will yield 40 bu. per acre. We applied no manure 
to either of these fields, ¢ the droppings of cat- 
vasture. A SuBscaiwer.— 


the er 


are 


less. 


xcept 


tle and sheep when at pa 
Ann Arbor, Mich., June, 185). 
Sorrel is a perenial, and prefers a poor soil. Plow- 
ing while in bk som will destroy it, and liming and 
ryt 
deep plowi will prevent its growth. The sour 


mens in the weed is caused 1 by the binoxalate of 
potash. 
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FLAX—METHOD OF CULTIVATION 





BY WM. NEWCUMB, PITTSTOWN, N. Y. 





Tur importance of this crop to the farmer has just 
begun to be appréciated, and as it hasa few peculi- 
arities in its culture, I shall attempt to give the re- 
sults of my experience for the last sixteen year’. | 
have been extensively engaged in the raising and 
managing of flax, and have drawn the following ec: n- 
clusions: First, the soil best adapted to its culture 
is arich loam; but it will succeed well on alm 
any soil, except sand, provided it be high or hilly ; it 
will not grow well on low lands, on borders of st ans 
or ‘rivers ; it would not probably succeed oftener 
than once in ten years, for causes I shall presently 
state. The seed being small, it must not be placed 
ceep in the ground. 1 would recommend the groand 
to be well plowed, and thoroughly pulverizel by 
dragging before sowing, and very lightly drag zed o1 
bushed in, after sowing. ‘The earlier sown in the 
spring after the ground is fit to work, the better. — 
One bushel of seed to the acre is the best amorant of 
sced to ensure a good yield of seed and lint; if @less 
_ quantity of seed be sown, the quantity of seed would 
be increased, but the quantity of lint would be less 
ened, and if a little more seed be sown, the lint would 
be increased but the seed would be lessened. On 
low lands the flax is subject to mildew or rust, which: 
is of two kinds, the red rust, which destroys both 
seed and lint, and black rust, which affects the stem 
of the flax and destroys the lint; this is the creat 
enemy of flax growing ; but on elevated or hilly 
lands it is very seldom attacked with either of thes: 
kinds of rust. Flax succeeds best after corn or pota- 
toes, or such crops as have been cultivated the pre- 
vious year so as to destroy weeds. The groun! can 
not be too rich, yet it must not be made so by manur- 
ing the flax ground with manures filled with seeds o 
grass and weeds, which would spring up and destroy 
the crop. Therefore I would not recommend manur- 
ing the flax ground the season it is sown, except 
with the f llowing stimuiants and manures, to wit : 
to each acre pf land apply one bushel plaster of Paris, 
one bushel of fine western salt, one bushel of wood 
asiies, one bushel of slaked lime, of course varying 
these manures according to the nature of your soil. 
If it be a light loam mixed with gravel or sand, leave 
out the lime ; if it be a tenacious soil bordering on 
clay, or nearly so, be sure and put on thelime. The 
salt and ashes in the quantity mentioned are not only 
manures, but a preventive to the operations of the 
worm, which is often very destructive to flax. Plas- 
ter is a strong stimulant, and is invaluable on dry 
soils by its attractive principles for moisture. The 


breaking it with the hand, the hurl or lint easily 
separates from the woody portion of the stem. This 
is the common process, and requires but little judg. 
ment to do it properly. The other method is, by 
immersing it in water, and as I have rotted by this 
process many hundred thousand pounds, I may be 
excused in being a little more particular, more espe- 
cially as it requires more exercise of judgment, and 
isa process less understood, and one which much 
enhances the value of the lint when done. [ haye 
been offered an advance of 25 per cent. on the pres. 
ent price of dew rotted flax for water rotted ; and, it 
may be asked, what better is water rotted flax than 
dew rotted? In answer I state that many articles 
manufactured from flax are required by government 
to be made from water rotted flax or hemp, and that 
the cloth and twines thus manufactured will with- 
stand in warm climates the mildew or rotting, which 
dew rotted cloth is subject to. After water rotting 
flax for an experiment, I have left lying on the 
ground spread, a few bundles for months, without 
injury to the flax, when dew rotted flax would have 
been entirely lost. In water rotting flax, it is impor. 
tant that the flax be entirely immersed in water and 
kept under by heavy weights, and secondly, when 
sufficiently rotted, it must not remain in the water, 
It is rotted much better in still water or vats, than in 
running streams ; and I cannot perhaps do better, to 
oi e the idea of what ought to be done, than to describe 
my own pit, which is about 60 feet long by 20 wide 
and 5 feet deep, which will contain nearly 20 tons of 
tax in the stem, with a gate at the lower part of the 
pit, to draw off the water from the flax, and a gate 
from the pond above to fill the pit with water. The 
flax is first placed on poles laid on the ground, reg- 
ulurly as it would be in the barn, (I do not think it 
of any importance to stand it up,) and when the pit 
is filled and the weights'placed on the flax, let in 
sufficient water to cover the flax. In warm weather, 
from the 6th to the 10th day fermentation will have 
taken place, and the flax will rise above the water 
and remain a few hours, after which it sinks and the 
process of rotting is then finished. But this process 
is retarded when new water is added, and then the 
only way to determine is by the stem. When the 
lint slips freely from the stem, by drawing it through 
the fingers, leaving the stem free from the fibre, it is 
then sufficiently rotted and the vat let off, and the 
flax immediately drawn out and spread on the land 
for drying. Of course all flax before being immersed 
in water must be well bound in bundles with strong 
bands, the size is not important, but if very large, it 
makes very heavy handling while wet. I have rot- 
ted in this one pit, during the summer and fal] 60,000 
pounds, and as I observed, the warmer the weather 





expense of getting in a crop of flax is about the same 
as oats. The expense of hand pulling usually is $3 | 
per acre ; thrashing the seed-and cleaning, $1 per 
acre ; dew rotting and taking it up, $1 per acre ; | 
and dressing at the mills from $2 to $2.50 per hun- 
dred lbs. flax. The average quantity of seed 
raised is eight bushels per acre, and the average 
quantity of flax, 250 Ibs. per acre ; although this has 
frequently been more than doubled both in seed and | 
lint. The average price of seed is $1.25 and aver- | 
ave price of lint, 9} cts. per lb. 

Water Rotting.—T here are two methods of rotting | 
flax, one by spreading it thinly and evenly on our} 
meadows, aud is called dew rotting. It is considered | 
sufficiently rotted when, by rubbing the stem and | 
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and the water, the sooner the flax rots; and I have 
had a pit of 3,000 Ibs. rot in five days, and I have 
had, later in the season, the same quantity to remain 
in the water for 30 days and not be over rotted, and 
even with all the directions that can be given inthis 
process of rotting, constant watching is necessary 
and some experience before it can be done safely and 
with certainty. ‘I'he flax crop I consider less ex- 
hausting to land than any of the cereal grains. It 
is true the crops do not succeed well sown in succes- 
sion, but all other crops succeed better after flax 
than any other, and it is my favorite crop to lay down 
in grass seeds ; and I have uniformly had seed take 
better after this crop than after any other.—T'raas. 


N. Y. Ag. Soc. 
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{HE EXTERMINATION OF WEEDS AMONG WHEAT. 





Bor a short time has elapsed since the idea of hoe- 
ing wheat, or any other grain crop except corn, was 
received in this country with perfect derision ; now, 
however, farmers begin to @Ppréciate the evil of 
weedy grain fields better than they once did, and, 
since the introduction of the drill machines, some en- 
terprising individuals have really begun to consider 
the expediency of adopting the horse hoe also. Many 
farmers have tried hand weeding for particular weeds, 
and with good success. 

That this proposition, as to the necessity of weed- 
ing grain, is not ridiculous, can be easily ascertained, 
and in a manner to satisfy even the incredulous. Let 
any person take the trouble to look over such fields 
of grain as lie nearest to his residence ; the charlock, 
the thistle, the yellow dock, the wild parsnip, and 
many other weeds, will be found abundant in most 
situations ; while in some sections the Canada this- 
tle monopolizes a lion’s share, rendering it nearly 
impossible to bind the grain. 

Now, in the first place, a great part of these pests 
might be exterminated by more care in plowing, har- 
rowing, and clearing the land; and, in the second 
place, by caution in applying any description of ma- 
pure in which lerge quantities of undecomposed 
seeds might remain. 

Many weeds may be exterminated quite readily by 
sending boys into a field, armed with such imple- 
ments as were mentioned above. If stimulated by 
an offer of so much per thousand, and their ambition 
excited, there would be no fear of idling. Few far- 
mers have any idea as to the extent of ground that is 
occupied by weeds. I remember the case of @ ten 
acre field, in which the wild parsnip became rather 
abundant. A casual observer would have said that 
there might perhaps be from 200 to 300 in the whole 
field. The crowns of the roots were cut off by a 
straight chisel, and the tops counted. ‘There were ac- 
tually rather more than 1200 of them. If these 
could have veen all collected, and shown growing in 
one plantation, no farmer would have questioned the 
expediency of eradicating the whole ; and yet, grow- 
ing singly about the field, they were larger, and occu- 
pied individually more room, than hal they been 
close together. 

It is always to be borne in mind that, when weeds 
are thoroughly reoted out, a comparatively small 
amount of labor afterwards will keep them down. 
The farmer whose fields are infested, whose crops 
are almost smoothered in weeds, looks upon the work 
of exterminating them as entirely beyond his means ; 
he wishes that they were away, and still cannot quite 
muster courage enough to attack them But if he 
commences clearing each field thoroughly, taking 
care not to stock it again by impure seed or foul 
manures, he will soon find the labor decreasing. — 
After the business is accomplished, little more than 
vigilance is necessary to keep down the first strag- 
glers that appear. <A year or two of neglect will 
soon renew the old difficulties. 1 have seen large 
farms in England and Scotland where weeds were 
scarcely to be found at all, and some few in our own 
country that also approached to this condition. The 
amount of labor required to keep such farms clean is 


not by any means equal to that expended on other 
farms, in vainly struggling against weeds which have 


the field which I mentioned above was thoroughly 
cleared of wild parsnips, and to this day they have wot 
reappeared in any number. A single one occasion- 
ally shows itself, but is pulled up at once. 

On our plowed land the most obnoxious weeds are 
the Couch grass (Triticum repens,) the Knot grass 
(Arrhenatherum arenaceum,) andthe annual meadow 
grass. The leek, or wild onion, is excessively 
troublesome on certain light soils. We have, in 
short, imported nearly or quite all o the worst for- 
eign weeds, and have reinforced them by various 
specimens of native growth, such, for instance, as 
the Canada thistle (Cirsium arvense,) which hold 
their ground, as natives sh.4, even more obstiaately 
than the foreigners. 

Our roads are too often nurseries for weeds, and 
frustrate all attempts at clearing the adjacent fields. 
Every farmer who means to be entirely triumphant, 
must see that this source of supply is cut off. The 
weeds around the margin of fields, in the angles of 
fences, and in the sides of ditches, should also be 
carefully kept down. 

There are in many places laws intended to enforce 
the cutting of weeds by the roadsides, but they are 
too generally allowed to become a mere dead letter. 

Daises can be driven out by enriching meadow 
land, and even the Canada thistle will yield to an 
obstinate course of cutting. It must not be left long 
at a time, but kept cut, so that it may never have an 
opportunity to gain strength.—F'rom Prof. Norton's 
Votes to Stephens’ Farmers’ Guide. 

CaTT_F Farms.—It seems to me that, in this re- 
spect, we might learn a good lesson from the Eng- 
lish farmer. We have nothing analogous to the 
numerous county and village fairs which are held at 
stated periods in all parts of Great Britain. If a 
farmer here wishes to buy a lot of sheep or cattle 
for fattening or other purposes, either in the fall or 
spring, he is obliged, after purchasing what he can 
advantageously in his own vicinity, to wait for a 
passing drove from which to make a selection. This 
may not come at the right time, and may not suit 
him as to price or quality when it does come; he 
may, therefore, be either disappoigted altogether, or 
forced to buy what does not exactly please. If he 
wishes a pair of working cattle, or a horse, he must 
leave his work, and drive about the country often for 
days, before finding anything fit for his purpose or 
within his means. I might go on to mention many 
other inconveniences connected with the present 
system, but every practical farmer knows them bet- 
ter than I. 

That there is a growing feeling on the subject, is 
proved by the numerous attempts now making in 
various parts of the country to connect sales of stock 
and implements with the county and other fairs. 
This is an excellent way of making these fairs still 
more important, and more popular, than they have 
ever been. If they could be made places to which, 
at certain times, stock of all kinds will congregate 
for sale as well as for exhibition, the interest of the 
masses in them would augment wonderfully. Buyers 
and drovers with stock would be drawn together from 











)a distance, more or less great, according to the 
importance of the fair. By one influence or another, 
| the people of a whole county or district would thus 





| be gradually gathered in to take a part in the fair, if 


obtained such an ascendency as to threaten the exist-| not for the sake of improvement, at least as buyers 


ence of everything else. 
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It is now ten years since! or sellers.—Prof. Vorton. 
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Inguiies and Answers. 
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cuisinanininenenin hie ‘cciaiiaadien — | 
| 





If sown the last of May or first of June, the peas will not 
blossom or form their pods until after the beetles heave dis. 
appeared. But peas sown so late often suffer from the 
drouth, and rarely yield a very abundant crop. It is re- 


2nded mer’ razine hiee > “Ne i 
Eps. Gen. FARMER :—Is there any season of the year that | Commended in Hovey’? M@ga to subject the peas imme. 
cutting, or repeated ec uttings, will destroy the willow, white | diatly after they are gathored to the action of boiling water 
birch, ‘alde r, and like shrubbery, that usually infest low, flat | for one minute; by this means ra larve are destroyed, 
Jand? There are many acres of land that wor Id be e asily which are at this time just below the i 
redeemed to fair pasturage, if this kind of shrubbery could be | without affecting the vitality of the seeds. If the pe 
kept down by some cheap and easy process. Some recom- } aap sg 5 — * sr taiggucas tee I oe 
mend pulling out by the roots ; this is a slow process, and if | M2 mM the boiling water four minutes, most of them will be 
cutting would do the work, it would be preferable, -I recol- | killed. ‘To kiln-dry the peas at a heat of 13) deg. to 14 ) deg. 
leet, when but a boy. of being sent out to cut such stuff at | will answer the same purpose, and does not destroy the 
full moon in August; but since the light of science (great! germ, When they are intended for culinary purposes, some 
inneva‘or) has stripped ‘‘old Luna” of her magic influenc 
over this lower world’s affairs, we are left every man to his 
own way. Any light you may give on the subject will be , 
gratefully received. Joun CLARKE.—Union Mills, N. ¥., | po’soned trom eating worm eaten peas, containing the mag- 
June, 1851. gots and beetles of the Bruchus Pisi.—w. P. F. 

Cut down Elders two or three times during the summer, 

commencing in July, and grub them up in the fall. What; Messrs. Eprrors :—What kind of grass is the herewith in- 


few show themselves next year serve in the same manner, | closed? I have seen it before, but do not recollect where, 


TO DESTROY ELDERS, &c. 


ileguments of the pea, 


| such means should be taken to destroy the larva, as instan- 
ces are given by French writers where persons have been 


—_—-- SPALL L - 


and you will overcome them, obstinate as they are. t grew on my farm, which is mainly limestone soil, adjoin- 
. ’ | ing a smal! elevation of the slate formation, which appears 

PPPS to be thrown out of place, as the true slate formation adjoins 

THE PEA-BUG—Bruchus Pis | the limestone formation about one mile further north. ‘The 

a | seeds of this grass have been lost by some one, I suppvuse, 

Messrs. Enrrons. —I shall be greatly oblig od if you will | Who traveled the public highway above it, and washed down 


inform me through the columns of the Farmer, some method | With some of this slate formation. It grows on this compar- 
of preserving peas from the attacks of the bug or pea weavil, atively poor place very luxuriantly, and the cows have a 
My peas have been destroyed by bugs the two seasons past, | Tr lish for it. Hf it is worth cultivati . lL wou id like to save 

7 , 


and if a preventive could be discovered, I doubt not that it | Uae seed and propagate it. D. Konier.—Monterey, Pa, 








would be very beneficial to many of your readers. Bens, Che specimen of grass sent us with the above is LHolcus 
G. Day.—Toledo, May, 1851. | danatus, or Woolly Soft Grass, common in our country, but not 

It may be interesting to our readers not liar with the | abundant, and is considered a poot grass here and tin England. 
subject, to learn something of the habits pea-bug. — | SincLark speaks of it as not sought for by cattle, but left to 





Early in summer, when the peas are in flower and forming | stand while others are cropped to the roots. Hts hay is soft, 
pods, the female beetle deposits an egg in almost every pea. | and being covered with down, it is refused by horses. Salt- 
When matured, the pea does not appear injured, but on | ing would improve it. ‘The grass would be more valuable 
close examination we can discover in each a minute black | in early spring if it came forward. It is easily cultivated on 
speck, which is the /arva. Dr. Harris says: ‘‘ The eggs 


| 


moist soils, and is a handsome grass. Even beauty can not 
are laid only during the night, or in cloudy weather. Each | sustain it. 
egg is placed opposite the pea, and the holes through which | NRE ade detain = 
‘they puss are so fine as scarcely to be seen, and are soon | Eps. Gey. Farmer :--I wish to get some information in re- 
closed.” ‘The larva remains in the pea all winter, gradually | gard to plastering corn. Which is the best method—to plas- 
consuming its internal substance, and in spring it is trans- | ter each hill separately, or sow it broadcast uvon the whole 


formed into a perfect insect, pierces the skin, and emerges | Piece q P. Miner. 
to depasit its eggs in the new pods. The larva has a soft | Plaster in the hill is the most economical. 
whitish body, and a head small, scaly, and armed with | ‘ — — . -” ‘ ae 


strong and sharp cutting mandibles. The maggot, when it 
reaches maturity, gnaws a circular hole to the husk or skin 
of the pea, and even cuts round the inner surface which 
covers the aperture; so that, when changed toa 
beotle, by a slight dilation of its body it forces off 


| Tae Asa or Wauarat.—The twenty-fifth number 
of the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society con- 
{tains a trustworthy analysis of the ash of winter 
wheat, in which soda took the place of potash toa 
the lid and emerges the new-born Bruchus, as rep- larger extent than we have elsewhere seen. The 
resented in the figure. In many of the peas the fact is of importance as soda is a cheaper fertilizer 
insect will be found dead. Whether this arises from a lower | than potash. The composition was as follows ; sul- 
719 ; potash 
im (common 
919: silicic 





ow 





temperature than they are accustomed to, not invigorating | phuric acid 0.160 ; phosphoric acid 48 
them sufficiently tu leave their habitations, or whether they | 20.019 ; soda 14.965; chloride of sodii 
return to feed when they cannot make their escape readily, | salt) 1.667; lime 1.360 ; magnesia 








which is the case when the peas are confined in sacks, or heap- | acid 0.191. Total 109 ps . If the reader will add 
ed up in a warehouse, has not been determined. the phosphoric acid, potashand soda t gether, he will 

T’he vitality of the seed is not usually destroyed ; as the | see that they constitute 83.703 parts in 100 of the 
egg is deposited in the side of the pea, where the insect/ ash of wheat. Lime forms less than 14 per cent, 


when hatched emergies, leaving the germ uninjured. It is | while maenesia is present to the amount of nearly 13 
1¢ plants raised from such peas | ner cent. 100 Ibs. of this wheat contained a little 
are av strong and healthy as those from perfect seed; and|j5:5 than 24 Ibs. of ash when thorough! y burnt 


8 2) 


deubifal. however, whether tl 


they should therefore never be used for seed when it ean be | (9.998 jn 100.) Per centage of nitrogen in dried 
avoided. i 611. These ficures show that 95 parts in 109 


hie j ® though comrn ll older atates. is 2 _— : : 
his insec® though common in all older states, is almost ol heat are clear coal (carbon) and tha elements 





wholly unknown in Canada, owing perhaps to its not being | 


able to withstand the severity of a Canadian winter. Hence = - 
thousands of bushels of peas are annually brought from Can- | 2 7” 
ada to the United States for seed | Joun ABERNETHY, the eminent surgeon, used to 
a ? » Dopn, ; tell hi slar hs all mni9A 9 a. arose frol 
Reme sand Preventives. — Late sowing has often proved tell his scholars that all hum maiadies arose irom 








Fh P ] frottine 

a successful preventive against the ravages of the pea-bug. | two ¢ auses—stuffing and fretting. 
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oy Hep ———— - ' ae 
—s Fr B ZL . . , 
er A ee | mes metzonoLoaioat onsERvA to bring sweet potatoes to perfection. A correspon- 
A y : , P 
> i I MA 186 dent writing from Hickman county, Tennessee says ; 
3 S- oa ee OEY . » , 
: the sy L. WETHEREL. é he ground is well prepared by plowing and pul- 
ae acini verizing, and the peas are planted in ridges or hills 
ame- Ir will be remembered by the reader, that the spring | and cultivated like other hoed c rops. ‘The peas are 
Vater ' of 1850 was very cold and backw ——— so than | produced in the ground, the tops running over the 
ryed. any one for about twe nty years, as far back as any | Same. About the last of September or first of Octo- 
pea register of the eather made here could be traced, | ber, they are ripe and ready for harvesting. ‘Thisis 
8 re- The average mean te¢ Horcdons of the year, from done by first carefully cutting off the tops which are 
be f 1095 observations, is shown to be 47.13 degrees. cured for hay. <A plow then runs ‘round a row of 
deg, ¢ The temperature of the s ring months, 40.05 deg.; | peas turning a furrow away from it, and then they 
the summer monthe, 69.'75 deg.; fall months, 50,76 deg.; | can be lifted by hand, and after shaking the dirt off, 
ome 4} winter months, 27.60 ceg. } are left to dry in the sun on the vines. Iftheground e€ 
tan- 4 T urmest day the ye Ith—the aver-| is wet, they should be picked and taken to some dry i 
een} ave temperature of the day, from servations, | place to cure.” ( 
nag- ¢ 93 deo. The coldest day, I 9 der. The In Georgia, it is common to let hogs eather a good 
{ mercury on June 19th, ros the hic hest share of the cro », as they do peas and oats in some of 
du he vear. The lowest g. above zero, the western states. Where ground peas are a mar- 
‘te ? on February 4th—ma rt t annual range | ket crop, the gathering and curing are the principal 
=, ) 90 deg xpense. A light, sandy loam is most favorable to 
in- ff , The mean heicht barometric column, 29.44 in- | their production. 
ears a al } 6 ‘ p 
ea ¢ ) che S. I he same for the tas en vears, 2Y.90 1 ics. RRPALLL LLL = 
Ing / ™., smenmes fa ha h wnetr een »@ the hia t CRI 
rhe ; p dh I ( a n the bi I tu >w the hicnest | MATERIAL FOR FENCING 
vse. | » Feb. 6, at 7, A. M., v 1 It stood, .17 inches- —_—_ 
wa § the lowest, May 17th, at 7 A. M., 28.83 inches — | F ENCING is suc o* an expensive — in the farm ac- 
et ( showing ti reatest annual range to be 1.34 inches. | ¢ hat fa rs are beginning to bestir themselves 
ea | 
ave ¢ 2 The amoun 1 and me'ted sno vas 38.4 to “fied & me — mode of fencing than that 
{ / inches, distributed a V I 033 in.:| '™ ge use. live, or hedge fence, and the 
lous f ) February. 1.948 i March. 1.679 in.: April. 2.560) ¥!" are the modes generally recommended, 
not ¢ ? in: May. 2.867 i Fano. 1.837 luly, 5.9 in stem has its friends and advocates, who 
nd, } August, 1.929 in.; * nber, 2.951 in.: October, | 2% “y!ng experiments —and time and practice, the 
blo 5.058 in.; November, 3.355 in.; and December, | 2T°4t tests of theories, will ere long make known the 
oft, ¢€ } 5.982 in. better way. We have on our table many communi- 
- d ? = Direction of the wind—north, 193 days ; northeast, | C@UOMS, @sxing for lntormation, a id giving the plans 
ate ) 43} days ; east, 144 days ;.soutin ast, 194 days; > their s veral & thors, and the results of their ex- 
_ ) f south, 214 days; southwest, 694 days; west, 7] | Petimenits. The fi ving is from Benton, N.Y: 
no ; , a : ‘ 
t ‘ davs: and northwest, 96. The prevailing wind, Messns. Eprrors :-—Having been a reader of the Farmer 
( , t fora few y , | have been both pleased and in tructed, 
5 om , ; 7 4 j In an especial 1 nenner i have a deep interest in what has 
re- ( The number of fair days, 1083 ; the number of] been said about live fences. The time is not far distant 
as- Y cloudy, 2063 ; the nur nber on which rain fell, 119 ;| when fencing materials will be in great’ demand, and some 
ole { f snow, 69: rain and snow, 11; whole number on/| °€ beginning to feel it already. Although my father’s farm 
¢ which rain and snow fell, 199 | has ple nty of rail timber for the present, he has thought fit 
) The first fr ~e S. oe acaragge . : to commence raising wedges, so that when he needs them he 
f _ Seat frost, September lo; first fail of snow, | will have them. Th object of writing this is to find out 
r¢ > +>* : " . " 
~ 5 October 23. which is the best materia:. We have some of the English 
} The season was one of extraordinary productive- Hawthorn growing, but it is affects d by a kind of white lice, 
~al ¥ ness The cold weather terminated + | , sqynethir w like those which are generdily found on beech 
ness. é l ath ! ated abi > 
n- ( f : e , erminated about the 4th | trees: whether they wil Li yu re them or not we do not know. 
or ‘ of June, after which the summer was very warm] Some recommend Honey Locust very highly 
a } until about the 20th of August, when there were a I would like to know your opinion concerning Buckthorn 
re f b few very coo! days—frost was seen in various low- | —Whether it will make a durable fence and a good one, and 
> lands in M: ve a . | when best to be planted for a fence —in the fall or spring? 
ands in Massachusetts. After these few c avs, | ’ 
—j : } tl at} l = . Ant rth za - = cool days, and where can the seed be obtained? Also, I should like to 
l- q me weet r became warm again, and Cc mtinued sO} know whether the Osage Orange will answer for feneing in 
h until vegetation had come to the perfection of matu-| this climate. I would like to Know, Messrs. Editors, which 
n rity. Thus the latter harvest, like the former, was} YoU would preier if you were going to plant f nees for you 
e | bountiful, notwithstanding the prospects were 6Q for- se on . hoe here can — re pe for propag a 
4 } Hy atv t price, ar he best way oi propagating ! ( 
Al biddir r on e first ay > > rat »fy tc —- x mf spe dage-s } ~ , “ED - 
_ > , 1B n the ret day of June » Hh tha refused to} will answer these inquiries through the Farmer, you will 
| : ) ted sow because of the cold, shared not the | oblige D. S. Crozier.—Benton, N. Y. 
5 plentift arvest he diligent ¢ sti l ' —_— 
e \ , co il harvest of the diligent and trusting hus-| The Hawthorn cannot be relied on for fencing. — 
5 bandman, 1} ' ' inet het 
° — | The best we have seen in this country is in the vi- 
‘ } — -——— +n RR nn can —_—_— a -4X . : } 
3 r | cinity of Geneva, in this state, but they are not equal 
‘ r a } - . . , } Ti . 
e | ' Govunsr Psa, orn PRa-xut. — Where the climate | to the English Hawthorn hedges. ‘The native thorn 
t ¢ ? and soil suit, this is a valuable crop. The nuts are | would be mych better. The Honey Locust will 
d 4 capital for hogs and the hauim makes excellent hay. | make a good a and very strong hedge. The Buckthorn 
’ > In some parts of Tennessee, Georgia and Alabama it! also makes an excellent h dge. . W cannot say at 
s ¢ f is an agricultural staple, and extensively grown for} the present time that the Osage Orange will pr 
hi export. ‘The yield is from 25 to 50 bushels per acre ; | entirely hardy, though we have seen the plants win- 
4 on good land 40 being about the average. They are | ter in this section without the least apparent injury. 
0 ) quoted in Nashville at fi 75 to 100 cents a bushel. | It is said that this plant proves ent y hardy in the 
n f { Ph y have been grown in Genesee county, Western] neighborhood of Boston. Our correspondent will 
? New York, but flourish best where it is w arm enough | find all the information he needs in regard to the 
, 
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propagation of plants, and making the hedge, in the 
March number of the Farmer, for 1849. 


Messrs. Eniturs :—I intend to emigrate to the ‘‘ natural 
gardens”’ of [llinois, this fall, where fencing materials are 
scarce, I write you, hoping some of your subscribers who 
have have had some experience in making wire fence, and 
who have tested its value, will inform me through your val- 
uable paper, or otherwise, the best mode of making, and the 
comparative value of, wire fence. I think of using No. 11 
wire ; posts of common size, firmly set, ten rods apart 








| the wires, necessary every 300 feet ; witha rod pass. 


| ing through the center of each, locked at the top to 
prevent persons loosening the wires. 





making the fence four strands high. I shall place the first 

wire two feet from the ground; the second, six inches from | 

that; the next, eight inches; then ten inches— making a | 
fence four feet high. After the wires are properly stretched, 

I shall drive from ten to fifteen stakes between the posts, to | 

which I shal] fasten the wires by means of staples or hooks 

made of the same wire. Under the wires I intend to make | 

a ‘‘ stone wall” of sods and dirt. 

In the volume of the Genesee Farmer for 1849, are several 
articles on wire fence, from Myron Apams of East Bloom- 
field, T. C. Peters of Darien, and D. Kinaman of Ridge- 
way. What has become of their fences? Does the wir 
fence meet their expectation? Will a fence made after the 
above style answer the purpose? Any information on the 
subject, from them or others, will be thankfully received by 
H. G, Skinner.— Prattsburgh, N. ¥., June, 1851. 

We believe most of the wire fence constructed in 
this section, and to some of which our correspondent 
refers, was put up in too cheap and fragile a manner. | 
Wire fence may be the cheapest fence it is possible 
to make in some places, and yet it can not be made | 
in a durable manner as cheap as it was at first sup- 
posed. Wire fence with a post every ten rods, can 
not be substantial, and unless the intermediate 
stakes are almost as substantial as posts, we fear 
our correspondent’s fence will fail. The best we 
have seen has a good post every twelve feet, and 
a board at the base. Another, constructed in the 
same manner, has a board both at top and bottom, 
the one at the top being quite narrow. This is as 
durable and as pretty a farm fence as one would wish, 
though we can not vouch for its cheapness. In an- 
other page will be found an advertisement of J. B. 
Wickersuam, of New York, who is manufacturing 
wire fence of different patterns, for farms, gardens, 
cemetries, &c. The specimen in the engraving 
costs $1 per rod, one-quarter inch wire, with bolts, 
&c., complete, with the exception of the posts ; and 
it would probably be more economical for most farm- 

ers to use wooden posts. 

Fig. 1, a, the straining pillar, or starting post, neces- 
sary for the extreme ends of the fence, for the purpose 
of making the wims tight — made of iron or wood ; 
commencing from a tree is recommended, as it is 
absolutely necessary to have firm posts at these points. 
6, the manner of inserting the prongs or feet of the 
post in wood, for permanent fence. c, the manner 


| 









moveable fence. 








Fig 2, g, sectional part of the posts, showing the 
manner of securing the wire in the posts, the bolt 
passing through the eyes of the rods. (f, the bolt 
and eye on the ends of each rod. Length of rods, 12 
feet—making the distance between each post 12 feet. 

L. G. Morris, of Mt. Fordham, N. Y., has hada 
quantity of this fence put up on his farm, and we 
should be pleased to have his opinion of its advan- 
tages over other fences. We intended to visit the 
farm of Mr. Morris, when in New York a few 
weeks since, but could not make it convenient to do 
so. We however saw specimens of the finer kinds 
of this fence in Greenwood Cemetery, and they were 
the most beautiful on the grounds. 
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ORNAMENTAL WIRE FENCE. 


























ORNAMENTAL WIRE GATE. 


The above is one of the patterns of the ornamental 


ost | fence, and also a gate, wove in iron wire, and they 
of inserting the prongs or feet into the ground, for| are very neat for village garden fences, making & 
e, intermediate screws to tighten! very beautiful appearance at a moderate cost. 
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IMPROVED HAY-FORK. | the horse, constitute the force necessary to unload 





rae , : | hay in this manner: it is do 7 idly, ¢ 
Msssrs. Eprrors :—As it is now about haying time, |<.) sae ,; ne very rapidly, and the 
} - ; : | machine, though a simple one, will be found to save 
[ would bring to the notice of your readers a new |). uch hard lehee. “W.P.F 
and simple contrivance for pitching hay by horse- sa a 
power. We all know that unloading hay and stow- 
ing it away in the mow is warm work some days in 
= * ? . . . . - 

July, and any labor-saving device which is not ex- 


———_—__—. ARARARAS 
CULTURE OF WHEAT IN WESTERN NEW YORK. 


: . Ir is universally admitted that Western New York 
sive, will, I think, prove as useful to farmers as |. ’ . Hat rv estern iNew Yor 
pensive; W ill, thich i I é 7 anal ine ~ | is the best wheat growing district in the world, both 

the horse-rake which Is now coming into general use, | f } erior quality and quantity of 

xed fioures will illustrate this contrivance, | TOC™ the superior quality and quantity of the wheat. 
sy oc 6. eigen his be “py ?| Any practical farmer would immediately pronounce 
so that any farmer can put one up in his barn. Mel .. cg. heat soil. f i. ‘ ’ 

J it first rate wheat soil, from its texture and appear- 


design was shown to me by an ingenious farmer, d ie teh 3 
: - ’ . ance—and these have more to do wi s 
while in the Patent Office last year, but not being | - th it than most 


patented, it is of course public property. It consists 
of three pulleys, 
about 80 feet of 3 
inch rope, and a 
largefork. Fig. 
1 is the fork, the 
head of which is 
about 28 inches 











year, through the Genesee Valley, on either side of the 
river, would equally delight and reward an enlight- 
ened agriculturist. The scenery is delightful—more 
| beautiful than anything I have before seen. The 
¢ | neat houses, with well cultivated gardens of fruit and 
flowers, good, substantially built barns, and board, or 
good worm fences, are sure indications of indepen- 
| 123 inch Fig. 1 | dence, intellect and plenty. 
jong and 2 - es | Ma ' 37 c ; 
2 . Many farmers informed me that. th ble- 
es square, made of good hard wood. The handle is | ,_ y : : . h a. Cheer table lands 
‘ | have been gradually improving for years, owing to 
5} feet long, morticed into the head, and secured | “ ’ : ® age 5 
—— : | good tillage and the growth and plowing in of clover. 
from splitting by a strap of iron clasped round the | ‘ ; : ; 5 ’ ; 
- Pies, # z lhe most peculiar feature in this wheat growing dis- 
head and extending some distance up the handle. siege ; ; beh ; 5 
: om 2 4 hee trict, is the exceeding luxuriance of the clover and 
The prongs are made of steel, 20 inches long, § inch | ; _ ot 
: 5 ) . . m the comparative poverty of the wheat crop, though, 
thick at the head, and tapering to a point. They | ge , " oo 
; te <7 | L am told, it is as good as other years, and will, per- 
may be set in the head at equal distances apart, with ; . . 
5 “ig a. haps, average twenty bushels per acre—a small crop 
a burrs ttached to screw them up tight, ‘Two ropes, : ; ’ : 
. Rigs - ,’|torguch land and such a climate. I know a soil, 
or rod: of iron, (a, a,) 3 feet long, fastened to the : 
A ; certainly no better than this, that has grown a crop 
ends o: the head, are brought together at 5, to which ‘ ’ ; Bag 5 . 
: - : of wheat every year of 15, 18, and sometimes 20 
apully is attached. A small rope, ¢, is fastened to | , Me. a scant 
NP “ig : <a bushels per acre, for ten successive years, and the 
the end of the handle, in length to suit the height of ; “se : d 
ee bai at ! -. «| Whole crop been removed and no manure supplied. 
the barn, by which the fork is kept level as it is 


ised he t f the mow, where the hay is di This same sail, by supplying ammonia, fhosphoric 
ise e top of ow, where the hay Is dis- * os . 2. ; 
raised to the to} ” ’ . acid, and alkalies, yields 40 bushels every year, but 


it would not pay thus artificially to supply them. 

Though twenty bushels in Western New York 
might be considered remunerative, it appears to me 
that thirty might be grown, and be more so. The 
luxuriance of the clover indicates that there is abun- 
dant inorganic matter in the soil, for crops now grow- 
ing there would contain sufficient ash constituents 
for thirty bushels of wheat and straw ; yet on this 
sume soil, eighteen bushels is considered a good crop. 
It is plain, then, that the deficient element is organic, 
and it has been clearly proved by a series of carefully 
conducted scientific experiments, by Mr. Lawes, that 
nitrogen is the one, and if that is supplied, the 
other three, oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, will 
be obtained from the atmosphere. The object, 
then, of the farmer, is to obtain this nitrogen 
from the atmosphere, and get the minerals in the 
soil in a fit state for assimilation. The former 
he can best do by growing clover and other ligu- 
minous plants; the latter, by good tillage and 
under-draining. 

In the May number, is given the analysis of 
a soil from Lockport, by Dr. Sanispury, of Al- 
bany, from which it appears that beside other 
charged by slackening the rope. In adjusting the | substances I have not calculated, this soil contains 
machine, let one end of the main rope be attached to | in one acre, six inches deep, 
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the peak of the rafter, about three feet over the bay, i ane 1.212 
as at a, fig. 2, which represents a section of the barn, SIG Rees 1.851 
thence let it pass through the pulley b on the fork, DR céctccvecous cusues- conssescnse 740 

1 Phosphoric Acid, ........2ccccccccecce 109 


then through the second pulley ¢, then through the ; 
third pulley d, fixed to the lower part of the door The phosphoric acid would be soonest exhausted, 
post, to give a level draft for the horse. One man | A crop of wheat of twenty-five bushels to the acre, 
on the load, another in the mow, and a boy to lead | and equal weight of straw, would contain about twen 


scientific writers imagine. A ride, at this time of 
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ty pounds, so that five such crops would nearly ex- 
haustit. The potash would last for a hundred crops ; 
the lime about the same ; but the straw is not usually 
the most 


substa 


¢ + 
-On 


sold off the farm, and as it « z1ins much 


lime, and an ¢ yuai amount p sh, these 


ces would not 
hundred crops of 
acre. The 

to be, c 

little exe 
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npted to show how 


growing clover might be 
acid, and 
ile ash constituents, be supplied by feed- 
ing sheep, or cattle, with clover, lay, and oil cake, 
and, after a reconsideration of the matter, and an 
examination of evervthing known on the subject, | 
am still of pinion that something of that kind wil! 
be found the best way of increasing the crops an 
profits of the farm. 

With “ Anti-Humbug,” (who every one who reads 
carefully and intelligently, will perceive has mista- 
ken my reasoning,) I think the wheat crop of West- 
ern New York would be disminished one-half 
discontinuing the growth and plowing in of clover, 
and, therefore, would advise that more clover, 

»wn, and either con- 
carefully returned, 
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DRAINING. 
Messrs. Eprrors :—Enough has been said and writ. 

| ten upon this subject, to convince the most skeptical 
vital importance and practical utility ; yet, ip 
s vicinity, comparatively little attention has been 
idit. This is not by any ne& to the lack 

f its nec ere is scarcely ay 
}acre of land in the n not be 
| vastly benefitted by id @ very laree 
’ - tharchy . 7 } from al. 
NOW see 
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Jury 
2m ; uae 
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means owl 
ssity, on the contrary tl 


t +] 


hborhood that would 


ig 
proportion of 1 


uzeiessn 


ribute the 
observa- 
ne of my 
nt advan 
ranner in 
cepth, 
ming 
r ol deep 
1s they 
hould be but 
narrower the less 
the expense by facil- 
itatine the work. Tl sonstructed 
| with more ease and permanency ; my mode of doing 
iows: With flat 


the eaves of 


than the 
} 


} vated, reducing 


earth -exca 


» culvert can be ¢« 


which is as {fo 
| Stone ¢ 
the drain, and brought together 

in the center, ro break 
joints with flat stones,and wedge 
| firmly at the sides—then nicely 

level off and sheet over with flat 

stones ; fill in with such as you 

have left, to within fifteen in- 

ches of the top, taking care to 

ieave the top level and closely 

packed, to exclude the dirt ; cov- 

er with plow, and your drain is complete and will 
never fail, and is capable of conveying a large stream 
C. W. T.—Enfield, N. Y., 1851. 
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ReNovaTinG oLD T'REES.—The London Gardeners 
interestering account of the 
: ot which 
tree 
bode 
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| Chronicle contains an 
i an old oak, the material facts 
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I THE SUMMER MANAGEMENT OF FRUIT TREES. 


BARRY. 





Warrever we see trees beautiful in form, and ina 
condition of fruitfulness, we may be assured 
that the person who conducts them is not wholly ig- 


early 





norant of the means by which growth and fruitful- 

e ness are regulated, Ve have never met with a 
t Freach gardener who had any practice in tree grow- 
‘liver a very interesting lecture 
onthe whys and wherefores of the various operations 
been accustomed to perform in the propaga- 





L ing, who could not d 
} 
} 


he had 

tion and training of trees ; and it is this theoretical 

or philosophical knowledge that gives to French gar- 
) dening its acknowledged superiority. Everywhere, in 
} their gardens and in the essays we find in their peri- 
y odicals, we see evidences of the fact that tree-culture, 
there has been taught, philosophically and practically, 
by such men as T'nouin, D’Avsret, Dusrirat, Har- 
py, Capps, and others who not only stand high as veg- 
} cable phisiologists, but as practical arboriculturists. 

Gardeners trained under these men, in the various 
public gardens of the nation, are scattered over the 
) country, giving beautiful practical illustrations of the 

training they have received. ‘Those who have been 

fortunate enough to enjoy a ramble through French 
¢ gardens, know this very well. English gardeners are 
nther unwilling to admit that they are behind in this, 
but they are, and they may just as well acknowledge 
it; and we can tell them another department in which 
Frenchmen are in advance, and for the same reason 
~that the subject is considered by them more phi!o- 
wphically. We refer now to the packing of trees 
forlong journeys. Nurserymen in this country, who 
have imported from both countries, know something 
ofthis We rarcly suffer from loss in our French 





importations, but we rarely fail to suffer from our 
W English, although the passages from England are 
generally much shorter than from France. When 
# the two packages are opened side by side—we mean 


® the French and English—the difference of the two 
systems is at once observable, and any one, however 
uskilled‘in such matters, would at onee decide that 


, om 
the Frenchman was more thoroughly acquainted with 
the conditions of vegetable life, and the means o! 


Preserving it, under certain circumstances. A few 
Nglish nurserymen who have become acquainted 


with the French modes of 


a 
packing, have 


Toutine, although they are told over and over again 
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] 
send us out articles pretty safe, but the greater num- | 
ber of them cannot be persuaded to abandon their old | ; 
ap | if they are allowed to grow until the beginning of 
that it is ruinous to their trade and their customers. | August and the ends of the shoots then broken, as at 
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These are matters, however, that we did not intend 
to touch upon now, but they occurred to us as illus- 
trative of the importance to all men who desire to 
manage trees successfully in any way, whether in a 
growing or dormant state, of understanding their 
nature. 


The summer management of trees is everywhere 


badly understood, arid it is really the most important 
branch of the art and science of tree culture. Trees 
are very generally left to themselves, as regards pru- 
ning, during the summer, and when the nter or 


spring pruning comes, immense quantities of surplus 
wood has to be cut away, and this cutting 
a continued growth of wood and retards t! 
tion of fruit. Without a judicious summer pruning, 
we must say we would greatly prefer to have trees 
left entirely to themselves during the whole season. 
It would not only be a great saving of labor, but more 
favorable to the heaith, longevity, fruitfulness and 
beauty of the tree. In 1848, when we visited the 
Chiswick wardens, where we expected to find the 
master-pieces of English fruit tree culture, we saw 
forms, but in 


to various 1 
oots 


promotes 


produc- 


trees framed and trained ii 
nearly every case they were masses of | 
of the previous season's growth, and the pruning that 
we then saw going on, was nothing but an indis- 
criminate shearing or shortening of this superfluous 
and unfruitful erowth. When we crossed the chan- 
nel and looked into the “Jardin des Plants,” which 
is the “Chiswick” of Paris, or rather France, we 
found trees there in a very different condition. In 
all the forms in which they were conducted, we found 
them covered with fruit buds and fruit branches. 
Every shoot of the pretious season’s growth, not 
really required to make up the form of the tree, was 
pruned or pinched during the growing season, so that 
they were converted into fruitfulness instead of hav- 
ing to be cut away at the winter pruning to make 
room for another crop of barren shoots to be in their 
turn cut away. The Frenchman’s winter pruning 
is almost a mechanical matter, a shortening of each 
shoot, in proportion to its position and strength, with 
a view to produce the form aimed at ; and this is all 
it ought to be. The present is a good time to call 
attention to this matter, and for the sake of making 
ourselves understood, we subjoin the figure of a side 
branch of a pear tree (Fig. 1,) which was shortened 
at the winter or spring pruning, so that every eye 
ieft produced a shoot. — 
We see that below the 
leader two shoots, a, a, are 
produced. Now instead of 
allowing these two shoots 
to acquire their natural de- 
velopment, as they are not 
needed in the frame work 
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of the tree, we pinch off OU 
ow) ai > ot th . 
the growing p ints at three Fig. Fig.2. 
}or four buds from their 
base, suy at the cross lines, 6,8. This stopping con- 
centrates the sap in these shoots and changes them 


into frujt branches. The pinching may be performed 
at any time when the shoots have acquired sufficient 
| length, but when pinched early, say in the latter end 
lof May, or in June, the bud ly break and 
| grow ‘strongly again; in such a case the pinching 
| must be repeated when they have grown three or four 


g 
inches, or made two or three joints of new wood, or 
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a, Fig. 2, and left to hang for a week or so, the effect 
will be more complete, for the sap is not so suddenly 
checked as when removed at once, and therefore the 
remaining buds are not so likely to push again into 
wood. At the end of a week or so, these broken 
points can be cleanly removed with a knife. 

Another case requiring summer pruning or pinch- 
ing, is to maintain a due relative degreee of vigor 
among the different parts of the tree. It very often 
occurs that one branch will acquire so much more 
vigor than others, as to destroy the balance of the 
tree if left to itself allsummer. All such cases should 


receive attention as soon as the difficulty becomes | 


obvious. 
growing and robbing its neighbor, 
and allows the others to come up. 

Another case still where pinching is of importance, 
is to check, or remove entirely, shoots that are either 
misplaced, awkward, or superfluous. By rubbing or 
pinching them off while soft, they are completely got 
rid of ; but if allowed to remain till the end of the sea- 
son and then pruned off, a portion of the sap and 
force of the tree has been uselessly expended and the 
-foundation laid for future crops of similar produc- 
tions, 

Besides these points, which we call the summer 
pruning, there are others that should not be over- 
looked. Where a branch takes a wrong direction, 
either too much to one side, too pendulous, or too 
erect, it should be brought to its proper place and 
kept there by means of ties or props. Persons who 
will give attention to these details, will soon acquire 
the necessary skill and experience, and be able to 
mould their trees. into any desirable form, and at the 
same time hasten and insure their fruitfulness. 


PAA —— 


FRUIT CULTURE IN CONNECTICUT 


A simple pinching of a strong shoot over- 
educes its vigor 





Tuere are three difficulties in the way of raising fruit 
in the western portions of this State—the Climate, 
Storms, and the Soil. 

Ist, The Climate.-—When the country was new, 
peaches, plums, &c., would grow in abundance, al- 
most without care or cultivation. Now they are 
raised only in some favored spots, and not even there 
without great care. They thrive tolerably well for a 
few years, and then die without apparent cause. The 
last winter was not severe, and yet I counted, yester- 
day, six or eight peach trees in one garden, that had 
but just attained the size for full bearing, all appa- 
rently dead. 

2d, Storms.—These are often very severe, being 
accompanied by high winds. In winter they are 
called “Ice Storms,” i. ¢., storms that commence 
with snow or sleet, and end with rain; which, freez- 
ing on everything as it falls, loads the trees, &c. with 
ice so heavily as often to cause the partial, or entire, 
destruction of many trees, and sometimes of nearly 
whole orchards. Several years may sometimes pass 
without serious damage from these storms, but gen- 


= z z 5 
erally, more or less injury is done every winter. Or- 


namental and forest trees also suffer much, being | 


rendered unsightly by the loss of many of their 
branches. Similar storms occur in summer, except the 
freezing, accompanied by winds so violent as to blow, 
or rather beat, off young fruit, leaves, branches, &c. 

3d, The Soil.—Though much of the country is 
hilly, and even mountainous, yet the soil is often so 
wet and marshy, even on the uplands, as to be unfa- 
vorable to the growth of the apple, and much of it 








wholly unfit, in its natural state, for the cultivation 
of the peach, pear, plum, &c. This difficulty might 
be greatly lessened, and in most places en’ rely re. 
moved, by a judicious system of draining. But euch 
are the stereotyped notions of the people generally 
(there are some exceptions, ) that few, comparatively, 
are willing to believe, or to act, on the subject, and 
those who do, seem often unwilling to be advised, and 
conduct their draining operations very injudiciously, 
and, of course, unprofitably. Hence, farming ang 
| gardening operations are frequently very much re. 
| tarded ; so that fields and gardens that might be ing 
condition for the plow, or the spade, early in May, 
are now often undisturbed until the beginning of 
June. H.—Down East, May, 1851. 
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NOTES ON SPRING FLOWERING SHRUBS ayp 
PLANTS. 





The Double Flowering Crimson Currant—(Ribe 
Sanguinea flore pleno.)—Among the early flowering 
shrubs, we have this season been particularly well 
pleased with this new flowering Currant. We had 
many young plants bloom in great perfection, both in 
the houses and in the open ground. It forces well; 
indeed, a specimen in a pot, when in ful) bloom, we 
considered as elegant as anything we have had in our 
whole collection. The foliage and habit of the plant 
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FLOWERING CRIMSON 


DOUBLE CURRANT. 


differs but little from other currants, but the- flowers } 
are produced in long bunches like the old Single 
Crimson—have the same brilliant color, with the ad- 
dition of being quite double. It is really an acquisi- 
tion, and we can cordially recommend it for small, 
choice collections. It flourishes, like all its family, 
in any common garden soil, and is readily propagate 
by layers or cuttings. We believe it originated in 
France and was there first introduced to culture 12 
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1845, and has now become widely disseminated. { 
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THE 


Gordon’s Hybrid Currant—( Ribes Gordonianum.) 
_This we mentioned last season, being the first we | 
had it in bloom. We allude to it now to say that it | 

roves a hardy and really beautiful thing. It is of 
robust growth, like the old yellow flowering, and the 
fowers are crimson and yellow—very showy. A 
large, well grown plant in full bloom, is a rieh and 
heautiful object. It is easily grown and propagated, 
like all other currants, by cuttings and layers. 

Ribes Malvaceum.—This is described as being 
rose colored, but the flowers, so far with us, have but 
little color and is much less ornamental than we were 
led to believe it would be. It isa Californian species, | 
and it may be that our plant is not genuine, though 
it answers the description in all particulars, save the | 
color of the flower. 

Ribes Albidum.—This is a white flowered variety, 
and originated, we believe, in Scotland a few years 
aco. Our plants have not yet flowered. We take | 
much Interest in the ornamental species and varie- 
ties of the Currant, and look to them as destined in 
the future to produce many excellent things. | 

Double Flowering Plum-Leaved Spirea—(Spi- | 
rea prunifolia jlore pleno.)—This was noticedi n our | 
yolume for 1848, page 123, at the time of its intro- 
duction to this country. It proves a beautiful and 
perfectly hardy shrub. It fo-ms a fine, compact bush, 
and now, early in May, it is covered with its small, 
pure white, daisy-like blossoms. We speak of it 
now because we are able to judge of the effects it 
may produce, and its merits generally, from having 
large and well grown specimens. It is one of the 
earliest of all the Spires in bloom. 


| 








SIBERIAN THICK-LRAVED SAXIFRAGK. 


Eanty Friowerinc Prrennian Herpacrous 
Puants.—Among showy border plants of this kind, 
we have been particularly well pleased with the Sibe- 
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|} and of similar shape. 





tian thick leaved Saxifrage (Sazifraga Crassifolia.) 
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The leaves remain green all winter, are almost as 
large as a cabbage leaf, quite thick and close to the 
ground, The flower stem is from six to twelve inches 
high, bearing on its top an immense cluster of pretty 
lilac flowers about as large as those of a hyacinth 
When the plants have become 
well established, so that a number of stems are pro- 
duced together, it produces a fine effect. It is propa- 
gated by division of the plants, succeeds well in any 
good soil, and blossoms from the first to the last of 
May. 





HOLLY-LEAVED BERBERRY. 


The Mahonia Aquifolia—(Holly-Leaved Ber- 
berry.)—This proves with usa fine, hardy, evergreen 
shrub. Its habit is spreading, attains the height of 
three or four feet. . The foliage is dark green, glossy 
and prickly like the Holly. The flowers are produced 
in large heads or clusters, and are a beautiful cléar 
yellow color. They begin to open early in April, 
and continue through all of May. A single plant, or 
a mass of them, on a lawn produces a fine effect. 
The color contrasts well with the brilliant scarlet of 
the Pyrus Japonica, (Japan Quince,) in bloom at the 
same time. It succeeds well with us in any soil and 
situation, but if possible it should be in a somewhat 
shaded place, where the sun will not reach it in win- 
ter with much force. It is so low, however, that it 
keeps pretty well in the shade. It is easily propaga- 
ted from seeds and by division of the plant, as it 
throws up ragical shoots freely. 

The Fasicuiaris, Repens, and Intermedia, are spe- 
cies with some slight botanical distinctions, but they 
possess the same general appearance in foliage and 
flowers. They are all beautiful and merit a place 
among small collections of shrubs. 

<nmeronecesienmaITad 

Late TRANSPLANTING.—Dig a trench carefully round the 
tree, so as to leave a good ball of earth, not inconvenient 
to manage, about the principal partof the roots. The trench 
should be as narrow as your spade will permit yon to make 
it. Fill the trench with water, and let it stand for 12 hours. 
Then fasten a piece of coarse cloth or matting about the 
ball—for it will adhere in a mass—lift it out of the hole, aud 
transplant it, tree and all.— Horticulturist. 
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“Ladies Department, 


“RURAL HOURS 


A Book has recently been published, entitled “Rural 
Hours,” by Miss Cooper, of Otsego county, N. Y., 
daughter of J. Fennimore Coorsr, the novelist. 
It contains’ pl Miss 
Cooper is ac ybserver of nature — she sees 
beauty in the fl r, majesty in the forest tree, mugic 
e rippling w: rs, the s 
We give a few pages from the 


piltering of 


; ’ . 
asing pictures of rural lie. 


in the 
poetry ( very where. 
and we hope 
fruits and flowers will at least have an effect on those 
who have hitherto acted thus from thoughtlessness 
If you must pilfer, cut the buttons 
coat, or take the money from our 
and flowers. 


work, the remarks on the 


from our Sun lay 
p ckets, but touc 
not our truits 

“One always lovesa garden; labor « 
antest aspect there. From the first day 
to latest autumn, we move about an 
plants, gay flowers, and cheerful fruits 
some yretty change to note by tl | 
Even t 1e n rrowest cotti b 
hose who come and go along th ighway ; it 

to stop now and then when walking, and lool 

over the paling ef such little gardens, 
yn there. 


and note what 
is going 

«“ Potatoes, cabbagea, and onions, are grown here by 
every family as first requisites. Indian corn and 
cucumbers are also thought indispensable, for Amer- 
usses eat as much maize as their Indian 
predecessors. And as for cucumbers, they are re- 
quired at every meal of which a thorough-going 
Yankee partakes, either as salad in summer, or pickled 
in winter. ‘There is usually a pumpkin-vine running 
about the corn hilis, its large yellow tlowers and gol- 
den fruit showing, as a matter of course, below the 
glossy leaves of the maize ; a part of the fruit is made 
into pies, the rest goes to the cow or pig. Some- 
times you find squashes, also, in these small gardens, 
with a few tomatoes, perhaps; but these last are dif- 
ficult to raise here, on account of thé occasional frosts 
of May. 

“Flowers are seldom forgotten in the cottage gar- 
den; the widest walk is lined with them, and there 
are others beneath the low windows of the house. 
You have rose-bushes, sun-flowers, and holly-hocks, 
as a matter of course ; generally a cluster of pinks, 
bachelor’s buttons, also, and a sweet pea, which is a 
great favorite; plenty of marigolds, a few poppies, 
large purple china asters, and a tuft of the lilac phiox. 


icans of all cle 


Such are the blossoms to be seen before most doors ; | 


pretty in its own time and place; one 
all, includin 


and each is 
has a long-standing regard for them 
the homely sun-flower, which 
miss from its old haunts. Then the 
bean, so intim 


scarlet flowering 


} 


lections of the hero Jack and his wonderful adven- 


ture, may still en flourishing in the cottag 
garden, and it wo vem to have fallen from a pod 
of the identical plant celebrated . } 
for it has a ereat inclination for 
renerally en ry training 
We do n rt t wever, ol 
reaching tl il ingle nicht’ 
must go to the new 


marvels now-a-days. They tel 


lands on the prairies for such 


la wonderful story of 


@ cucumber vine somewhere beyond the great lakes, 


SEE 


| 


| the farmer, going to 
'it not only out of the 


whinge breezes, and } 


}smaller gardens of our neighborhood ; 





we should be sorry to | 


1ately connected with childish recol- | 


FARMER. Jou 


in the last “new settlement,” vrobably ; the seed 
having been sowed one evening in a good pit oi svil, 
his work next m rning, found 
ground, but grown > m ich 


that he was curions to measure it ; ‘he followed jt 
to the end of his garde aii 


ne an Ip- 


1 an OvK Opening, a ie seeing 
g 


diar trail, throug 
it stretch some distance 
but while he as 3 lin ld, the vine 
ich the advantage of him that itr ached the 


before he did; there he left it to hat] 


back ior hig 
horse, 
had so mt 


next 


clearing 
ick to dinner, and how much farth 
eta could not tell for cert 
* We have nosuch wonders hereal 
lom reaches hig 


ran that day 
and even 

her than a low 
ts growth alway nhiciently luxuriant 
the window, for otten shares that task 
morning-glory. plan of these leafy 
pretty one. y are too often trained 
“and straight lines; a poetical idea, tree a 
Freguc ntly we see a cottage with 


window on_ each side, 


ambitious bean sele 


quatre eping les. 
: 
a door in the ecentre, and one 


and vines trained over the sashes in this way, which 


n. : 
| gives itan o ld look, like a house in green spectacles, 


When hop vines are used for Screening 
the windows, which is often the case, the plant is not 
and throwing out its luxuriant 


as it were. 


30 easily restrained ; 
brant hes right and left, takes care of itself. 

almost the on y fruit seen in the 
even goose- 


“(Currants are 
berries are not so general; both raspberries and 
rries grow wild here in such profusion that 
few persons cultivate them, Currants, by-thé-by, 
both black and red, are also native plants ; the black 
currant is by no means rare in this State, and very 
much resembles the varieties cultivated in gardens; 
the wild red currant is chiefly confined to the north- 


strawbe 


| ; ~ scteul ro $i 
ern parts of the country, and it is precisely like that 


which we cultivate. Both purple and green goose- 
berries are also found wild in our woods. 

“It is often a matter of surprise and regret that 
fruit should not be more cultivated among us m gar- 
dens of all sizes ; but the indifferent common cherry 
1s aimost the only fruit tree found here in cottage 
Even the farmers neglect cherries, and 
plums, and pears, surprisingly. 

“There is, unhappily, a very serious objection to 
cultivating fruit in our village gardens ; fruit-steal- 
ing is a common crime in this part of the world ; 
and the standard of principle on such subjects is a8 
low as it well can be in our rural c nities. 
Property of this kind is almost without protection 
( there are laws on *t. but these 

are never enforced, and of course _peoj ple are not wil- 
lin gr to throw away m oney, at id t and th vught, to 
se fruit for tho se who mi ge easily raise it for 
lves, if they would take the pains to do 80. 

can be no doubt that this state of things isa 


owardens. 


among us ; the subje 


obstacle to the cultivation of 
wuld bein an 
were not for this 


rinful pic- 
a spirit 


, people 

1 a nublic though 
; ho he 

private expense. It was but the other 

day hat we saw a little rl ‘|, ope of the vi lage sun- 


day-se holars, moreover, put her hand within the 
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nail ng “of a anion and break off several very fine wf more prettily ae more pleasently than from a flower- 
,ose growth the owner had been watching | garden. 


plants, w! eS . . 
with care and interest for me any wee »9ks, and which | “ But another common instance of the 700 1 effect of 


just opened to rew an | his pains. Another in-| gardening may be mentioned :—it naturally inclines 








had } ; ore ; 
he same kind, but still more flagrant in| one to be open-handed. The bountiful returns which 


stanc se of . ; 
degree, was obe served a short time since : the offen-| are bestowed, year aiter year, upon our feeble labors, 
































der was a full grown man, dressed in fine broadcloth | shame us into liberality. Among all the misers who 
to boot, and evi ide itly a stranger ; he passe d before lived on earth, probably few have been gardeners. 
a pretty yard, gay with flowers, and unchecked by a{ Some cross-grained chur! t out, with a deter- 
single scr iple of vod mn inners, or Lor ] morals, pro- I 1 y ults ar fl I 
eceded to make upa handsome boquet, without $0 | rrad 3 » hi 
much assaying by your k ave to th r: having he has | t f 
selectec e flower I tto h I irran 1] a | tt g lt 
them tastefully, and then walked « ith a free and Providence to his f, and he 
F nd Xx] 8 1ofs ection 1 s¢ - ) if0, 8 at » Lo 
us ler the circumstan- ibbave ] > sent a poor 
hi nos VY Wilh § m ! i rel ruil I \ dd 
yas he carried it b e hin pretty 1 L for | le 
ch ry mincing 1 r pe it ) . 
manner, that he was pr bly on his way to pre t ourse of years, h t rth 
himself and his trophy to his sweetheart ; and wi ict Of gener he | vs 
can only h t he met wi st such a receptidfp 1 portio rare l, a 
as was deserved by a man who had been co ting ous root Such dee art 
petty lar ny. As if to make the chapter compl 
the v ry same afternoon, the village or ing full of carried on up hR reat sca 
strangers, We everal young girls, elegantly | anywh« this cou - We regret that t 
fl muncedy put t sh a throug , { le Tauing ory sh nud A large garden, w e taste and 
an th rga Jen 7 th he t, and help themselves | knowle full scope, i 1 a noble work, 
in the same easy manner to their neighoor's pret i full of ion and delight. ‘The rare trees and 
flowers ; what would th have thoucht ifs > O1 | pla its brought with toil, and cost,and patience, from 
had ste ed up wilh a pair — rs and cut hall a/ distant ree on ; the rich variety of fruits and veret- 
yard froin the riobon on t » merely b it} ables: » charmi array rfl rs, are among 
wes proviy, anc one ne la fa ‘y toit’ Neither the | the most precious and the most graceful trophies o 
ius gir nor the strangers in hroadele th and How- | commerce, and industry, and edvaature. Suc 
ers, seem t have learned at common school, or at }dens, whether public or private, are always 
Sunday school, pect for the pleas- | able ina n ighborhood. They are among the best 





ure of others nners, regard for the | cifts of wealth, and scatter abroad too many benefits 
rights of others, and common honesty, to des rve the doubtful name of a luxury. If we have 

“No one who had a flower border of his own would | none near enough to bring good to our own rural vil- 
be likely to off nd in this way ; he wou!d not do so | jage, it is at least pleasant to remember that other 
unwittingly, at least ; and if guilty of such an act, it} ¢ommunities are more fortunate than ourselyes.— 
would be premeditated pilfering. When people take | When one cannot njoy some particular good thing 
pains to cultivate fruits and flowers themselves, they | one’s self, a very little charity, and a very little phi- 
have some idea of their value, which can only be | josoyhy, lead one to be clad, at least, that others may 
justly measured by the owner’s regard for them. — profit by it. . 
And then, moreover, gardening is a civilizing and “A se orang 6 of the civilizi Fact of 
improving occupation in itself ; its influences are all}, — * ies ariking ong - pent : agg ae . 
beneficial ; it usually makes people more industrious, large gar yl c be seen . day at ae great 
and more amiable. Persuade a careless, indol ont tahoe on the \ontinent of parepe, Waetner 
man to take an interest in his garden, and his reform- France, Italy, a &e., &e. In these old 
ation has begun. Le t an idle woman honestly watch | countries, © aero geeunde < of this kind have been ering 
over her own flower-beds, and she will naturally be- | °" le srs sees to the public for generations, the | Ng 
come more active. There is alwe Lys work t »bed ne lege 1s wrnal abused by — disgraceful act. ° Phe 
ina garden, some little job to be ad ide «dto yesterday’s flowers, the trees, the statuary, remain unin} ired 
task, without which it is incomplete ; books may be | YF atter year ; at never seems to occur to the most 


] 
ot 
ofl, 














sckless and aban “i to i ire the TT} rane. 
needlework | Teckle and abandoned to injure them. The gen 
ketch, | Tal population of these towns is, in many respects, 


and resumed again; a ske 


may be thr wr 











may be left | ado alee ol ie half prac. | iuferior to our own ; but in this particular point their 
ticed : even attention to household matters ma\ a _{|tone of civilization rises far above the level of this 
me¢ lor a@ W e; but i larity ~— ntry. 
xd are co ntly req , are absolutely indis-| We have omitted our Yourn’s DerarTMENT, in 
vie, t ic well-being of a garden. The occu-!this number, the above being so good we could not 
1 itself is so eng , that 1 ¢ mer j well shorten it: but we hope all the youth who are 
Vy and the terest increas » naturally, that | in the habit of reading the Farmer, will read and re- 
il snare o erseverance is need to continue ne mb r th 3 extract irom Miss Coop! R’s boo ~— 
inploy t, and thus labor becomes a pleasure,! Pilfering and destroying the flowers of neighbors 
d is habit of idleness is cheeked, Ofjisa disgraceful act; and yet it is quite common in 
its of « acter, there is not one, perhaps, de-|our cities and villages. We suffer from it every 
ng so entir I 190n habit as indolence ; and no- | season. Itis in most cases the result of th ughtless- 
c oue | 1 a lesson of order and diligence | ness and the bad example of older persons. 
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Grrsum axp Dew.—A correspondent who writes over the signa- 
> had a few remarks in our last number on | 
the supposed power of gypsum to condense vapor diffused through 
a word or two of com- 


ture of “Green Farmer,’ 


the atmosphere into dew, which deserve 
ment. He says, 


plants. 
tered clover has been evaporated for hours, where gypsum has been 
sown the dew on the leaves collected in globular balls ; and hence 
the thought struck me that gypsum had an agenvy in forming 
these balls of water, and in doing so. it might have formed a thin 
transparent shell, not perceptible to the naked eye, to preserve 
them from speedy evaporation by solar heat.” 

This conjecture about a “ thin transparent shell” ot gypsum, or 
any other substance, is not well-founded. It is one of the natural 
effects of luxuriant vegetation. which gypsum promotes, to cool 
the surrounding atmosphere and thereby condense an uncom- 
monly large amount of water in dew. which when collected in good 
sised drops, is slow in evaporating. These drops evaporate only in 
proportion to their surface ; and if one was spread over ten times 
the area the liquid would disapp@ar, or be taken up by the atmos- 
phere, in one-tenth of the time. If a globule of dew was as large 
asa hen’s egg, it would often last from morning till night. It is 
the clover that causes the excess ot dew, and the gypsum the ex- 


cess of clover. 
—_—_—_E 





Graze in Tennessee.—A gentleman writes us from Tennessee, 
who is settled in one of the beautiful valleys in the eastern part of 
the State, that he makes a business of rearing three year old steers 
and heifers at six dollars a head, and findsit profitable. A friend 
who is engaged in stock-growing in the Cherokee country, upper 
Georgia, has engaged all the Devon calves from the celebrated 
herd of Geonce Patrerson, Esq., Maryland, for two years, at $100 
a head when six months old. A half dozen young men (married 
of course) might, by uniting their means, talent and industry, re- 
alize fortunes by stock-growing and the dairy business, in the ele- 
vated portions of Virginia, or in any of the States south of it 
Good butter is worth, this 6th day of June, 30 cts. a pound in the 
city of Washington. and fine lambs sell at $2.00 and $2 50 a head 
Mules and horses are too high to name. 





By taking ten mules in 
a lot.a friend was able to get them for $1800. The dams which 
bore and nursed these mules, more than paid their way in farm 
work. Weventure to suggest a company to carry on the busi- 
ness indicated, beeause it needs considerable capital to start with, 
and the benefit of good society in the families of persons reared 
from childhood in the same section, and with congenial views and 
feelings, is an object of great importance. There are richer mines 
in the Atlantic States than any in California. 
——— a 

New Acricutrunat JournaLe —Several new monthly agricultu- 
ral journals have entered the field the present year, showing a de- 
mand for reading on this subject. 

The Ohio Agriculturist, published at Tiffin, O. 
Price $1.00 per annum. 

The Pennsylvania Farm Journal, edited by S. S. Havpeman, 
Lancaster, Pa. Price $1.00. 

The Soil of the South, published at Columbus, Ga. Price $1.00, 

The Western Agriculturist, edited by W. W. Marner, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Price $1.00 

These Journals all bid fair to be useful, and we hope they will be 
well sustained, as they certainly deserve to be. 

ee mee : 


» by Dr. Spracve 


A Hint To Meat-Maxers.—Bring all young animals intended for 


“In my opinion this property of retaining mois- 
ture is the main cause of the astonishing effect gypsum has on 
I have seen on a dry sunny day, when the dew on unplas- 


IMPROVEMENT tn Maryianp.—A gentlemen writing from Cee il co, 
Md., gives us the following gratifying intelligence : “| have just 
me returned from a visit on the lower part of the eastern shore of thig 
| State. some fifty to seventy miles south of this place, and snd then 
| is quite a spirit of improvement getting among the farmers th, 
| They are reducing the size of their farms from 500 to 200 cnt 
acres. and are also employing fewer slaves and more white labors r 
The change is principally brought about by the labors of Dr. Hi, 
eins, the State Agricultural Chemist, who has been ang alysing the 
soils and lecturing through the different counties of this shore» 


—_——— 

Tue next Strate Farr.— T he President and Executive ( ommit- 
tee of the State Society, aided by the citizens of Rochester, are 
consummating their arrangements for the next State Fair as 
speedily as possible. We have an idea that Western New Yor 
will do herself credit ; and we wish our friends, in making thei 
arrangements for the season, always to bear in mind the Gregt 
State Fair to be held at Rochester, Sept. 16. 17, 18, and 19, 

ee 

To Corresponpents.— We are often requested to return commy. 
nications if not accepted, and sometimes to return the manuscript 
after copying. This we cannot do. If correspondents wish to 
preserve manuscript copies of their articles, they must make their 
own copies 


——— 

ApDvVERTISEMENTs to secure insertion in the Farmer, must be re- 
ceived as early as the 10th of the previous month, and be of such 
acharacter as to be of interest to the farmers. We publish no 
other. Terms—$2.00 for every hundred words, each insertion, 
paid in advance. 





ee 

SuBscripers FROM JuL¢.—Quite a goodly number have accepted 
of our offer to take subscribers for the last half of the present year, 
commencing with our July number. at one-half our usual rates 
for the volume. Wecan supply many more. 

lt el 

Hints ror Jerty.—Hoe and plaster corn, set cabbages, and get 
everything out of the way preparatory to the great battle with the 
graesand grain. See that forka. scythes, &e., are in order. Cut 
wheat before it is quite ripe, better a little too early than too late, 
The following is Prof. Norton’s opinion : 

* The time of cutting grain very sensibly affects the proportion 
of fine flour and bran yielded by samples of it. Careful expeti- 
ments have shown. with regard to wheat, that when cut from 10 to 
14 days before it is fully ripe. the grain net only weighs he 
but measures more ; it is positively better in quality, producinga 





a 








vier, 





larger proportion of fine flour to the bushel, When the grain is 
in the milk, there is but little woody fibre ; nearly everything is 
starch, gluten, sugar, etc., with a large per centage of water. If 





cut 10 or 12 days before full ripene ss. the stock of woody fibre is 
still small ; but as the grain ripens, the thickness of the skin rap- 
idly increases, woody fibre being formed at the expense of the 
starch and sugar ; these must obviously diminish in a correspon- 
ding degree. the quality of the grain being of course injured. The 
same thing is true as to all of the other grains.”’ 

Buckwueart should be sown early this month. say three pecks 
to the acre ; and round turnips the last of this month. 








ROUTY & MEARS’ CELEBRATED PREMIUM CENTER 
DRAUGHT PLOWS. A large assortment can be found at 
the State Agric ultural Warehouse, No. 25 Cliff street, New York. 
[5-3t] G.H an 
Prouty & Mears? Ce ate r r Draft Plow 

LARGE assortment can be found at the State Agricultural 

Ps Warehouse, No. 25 Cliff street, New York 
(6-4t] G. H. BARR. 





Manures. 


ERUVIAN Guano, at 245 ects. per Ib.; Bone Dust—sawings 












the butcher rapidly forward in flesh, and sell them early. Far- 
mers in Gloucestshire, England. rear that weigh from 
twenty to thirty pounds per quarter, when from thirteen to 
fifteen months old. and, of course, they fetch a high pice The 
same rule holds good in pigs. steers. and heifers. Calculate what 
they consume every week and what they gain in flesh and value 
The Cotswold and improved Leicester sheep above alluded to, 
which grow s0 rapidly, are in great demand in all parts of England 
and Ireland for crossing with other breeds. 


lambs 





shavings, and crushed—at $2.25 cts. per barrel; Bone Black, 
or Burnt Bones, at $3 per hogshead ; Bone Waste. or Bone Ma- 
nure. at 13g ets. per lb.; Sugar House Seum. or Bullocks Blood. at 
$2.50 por hogshead ; Sulphate of Soda. at 1 cent perJb. 
Packages included at above prices. For sale at the State Agri- 
cultural Warehouse, No. 25 Cliff street, New York 
[6-4t] G. H. BARR_ 


Imported Consternation, 
HIS celebrated thorough bred Horre will stand the present 
season. as heretofore, at the farm of the subscriber, two mules 
west of Syracuse 
In order that farmers. of the most limited means even, may be 





ee 

Correction.—On page 130, in the first column, the important | 

word not is omitted in the June number of this journal in the fol- | 

lowing sentence : “‘ Every observing farmer knows that any giver | 
quantity of manure does produce equal results on all fields.” 

Read, “ does not produce equal results.” | 





enabled to breed from this valuable horse. the subseriber has con- 

sen 7d to offer his services at the extraordinary low price of $7.00 

—payable in advance in all cases—reserving the right to reject 

mares that are deemed unsuitable. Pasturage, well fenced and 

well watered. at three shillings per week. Mares to be entirely 

at the risk of their owners. J.B. BURNETT. 
Syracuse, May, 1851. [5-3t} 
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OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 


TO THE FARMERS 
BICKFORD & 


HUFFMAN’S 
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PATENT GRAIN DRILL, 


MANUFACTURED AT MACEDON, WAYNE COUNTY, N. Y. 


HE great superiority of the Drill system over the old mode of 

sowing grain broadeast must be obvious to every intelligent 
euitivator of the soil. A saving atleast of 20 per cent. ot seed and 
nearly as much in labor—a manifest increase in the product—a 
great safeguard against drouth, and the effects of frost,—are all 
watters of moment to the enterprising farmer. Of scarcely less 
moment, however. is the satisfaction to be derived from the beauty 
and certainty of the operation. * He that runs may read” in the 
perfect distribution of the seed, and the uniformity of its growth, 
the reward of the labor bestowed. and will contrast the appear- 
ance of such a field with the patched and irregular appearance in- 
separable from hand sowing. As a matter of course, the demand 
for implements of this description has induced machinists in vari- 





Bullen of f Gabe Ball... oc coccccescccecececesce] ccf, 
“« 9 « 75.00 
85.00 


ee ee ee 


delivered at Canal or Railroad. 
All orders thankfully received and promptly attended to. 
Macedon, N. Y., July, 1851. BICKFORD & HUFFMAN, 











IMPORTANT TO MILLERS. 
The American Miller and Mill-Wright’s Assistant, 
So is the most valuable book for practical Millers and Mill- 
wrights, extant. It is a new work recently published by 
Wm. C. Hughes, who is himself a practical Miller, and has spent 


ous parts of the country to engage in their construction. We.by no | the best portionlof his lifein the businessof constructing, plan- 
means, Wish to undervalue the merits of these. but we desire to be | Ding, and managing of Flouring Mills and the manufacture of 


understood as distinctly asserting that the Drill which we manua- 
facture 1s more perfect as a whole, than any other in this country 
Thethought and labor bestowed upon it, and the complete success 
which has crowned our efforts, warrant us in challenging the ut- 
most scrutiny, whether in the practical workings, or in the 
neatness, simplicity and adaptation of every part. Since last 
year we have added an iron casing to the geer work, to guard 
against possib lity of accident, and have also disposed the drill 
tubes in two parallel rows—the front row being seven inches for- 
ward of the back row. and sowing the grain in rows seven inches 
apart, thereby facilitating the passage of the drill tubes among the 
stones and clods 

Of the great number sold, not one has been returned, although 
each is warranted to sow all kinds of grain with accuracy, and sat- 
isfactory to the purchaser, and to be made in a workmanlike man- 
ner. Subject to this warrant, we respectfully invite a free trial of 
the merits of this most useful implement, with the full conviction 
that the public, and ourselves, will be the gainers thereby. It 
gives us great pleasure. as a confirmation of our statements. to re- 
fer, among others, to the following gentlemen, many of whom are 
Well known to the community as well for their agricultural skill as 
for their position and respectability. 

Tothe * Scientific American,” of April 12th, in which appears 
highly complimentary and detailed description of the Drill, by 
the Editor, and to 


Col. J.M Sherwood, Cayugaco. | Alfred Hale. Wayne co. 
Abran Willis, « | H, W. Levanway, - 
Henry Chase, “ Col. Briggs, ‘6 

Wm. Dean, « Thos. Knight, “ 
Abram Reynolds, «“ | Samuel Peacock, 

Henry Purdy, « | Denice Denice, “ 

John King. “ | Israel Woolsey, “ 

Amos R Willits, Isaac Reynolds, 





Gideon Kamsdall, Monroe co 
6 Win. Lloyd, “ 
Seneca co. | Hiram Martin, 
™ ' Alex. Martin, 
Curtis Parker, 


Isaac Jacobs, 
Stephen Sisson. 
John K. Archer, 
H.O. Murray, 
James Qu ck, 
Joba C. Hall, 


Livingston co 


; as | Jeptha Wilbur, « 
Cooper Sayer, Ontario co. | Samuel Chappel, “ 

W m. Post. “ | James H. Glass. & 

Josiah Taft, | Jefferson Verry, rm 

r R. Peck, « Wm Fullerton, « 
Morris Rushmore, “ © L. Marshall, “ 

Jared Smith, “ | Judge Bates, Orleans co 
Hon. 8. R. Strong, Wayne co. | J. H. Butterfield, Utica. Mich. 
Hiram Foster, fi B. B. Dexter, Batavia. Ill 
Samuel tiudson, ad | Abner Wing, Geneva, Wis. 
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flour. In preparing this work for the Milling public his object 
has been to establish a correct guide to the business, instead of 
speculative theories. Special regard has been paid to most df the 
essential improvements which have of late been introduced for 
the benefit of the Miller 

A few of the impartant subjects treated of and here given, taken 
fro: ibe contents of the work, are 

Water power calculated for all heads; The size of the wheels for 
all heads. with the amount of water necessary to use on the same; 
The entire science of dressing the Mill Stone, with a practical 
treatise on Grinding ; Remarks on the Culture of Grain; &c.; 
Tadle of Grain grown in the United States; Explanation of Tech- 
nicaj terms used in Milling; The Quality of French Burr, as best 
adapted for grinding Wheat and Corn; The proper size of Mill 
Picks fcr dressing Stones; Composition for Tempering Cast-steel 
Mill Picks; The amount of Help necessary to be employed ina 
Mill of four run of Stoner. with their dutie respectively; Remarks 
on Packing Flour; Table tor ?’acking Flour; &e., &e 

No Miller or Mill-wright should be without the Book, as the price 
is nothing in comparison to the value of the information it con- 
tains. The following Millers in Michigan, having examined the 
work fully approve of and recomend it to public notice ; 
Mathews & Beach, Pontiac; | D P Bonnell, Tecumseth Mills; 
R W Lawson, Mt. Vernon Mills, | Charles W Chapel. Utica 
E. R Brookfield, Volant aes EF. Brakham. Rochester City “ 
J W Fenner, Mt. Pleasant E Carpenter. Pontiac 
W W Eddy, Sturger’s Prairie “ J W Uughtlin, Charleston 
L, Dow Crippen, Cold Water ‘ J Cupit, Stony Creek 

Alonglisto hers might be given, but it is thought unneces- 


“« 


sary. 
Mr. Hughes has recently been appointed Flour Inspector at 
Buffalo. a very important post, showing the confidence the Millers 
and Shippers have of his ability ; 
The book is 12mo. size. and done up in good strong binding 
Price, $1.50. at retail. {G= Any person sending me three dollars 


by mail. and paying postage, shall havs two copies sent him. done 


| up in paper binding, (the only mailable way,) free of charge, or 


four copies for $5. 
Books sold to pedlars and agents at reduced prices. 
GEO. W. FISHER, Bookseller and Publisher, 
Rochester, June, 1851 No. 6 Exchange st. 
A. LONGETT, 
OMMISSION MERCHANT, Office at the State Agricultural 
Warehouse. No. 25 Cliff street. New York 
G- Tue Workine Farmer, a monthly publication devoted to 
Agriculture, &e. &c., edited by Prof. J. J. Mapes, and published by 
A Longett, 25 Cliff street, New York. [7-4 
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on tem t i " ruit x he lif. FIUSSEW’S REAPING MACHINE, 
qs rete eS — arbleg . : Mo . Ww yi Ne yn yo ull th mm of farmers tothe fact ( 
He treats. a - F \ i i n » have the agency y , ve ha 
4} and the Cit il I run } ¢ t med 

MI Gen Px i 4. ae Reaper ina ‘that par t of the Stat t of Ontaris 
ven Ireats 1and eu . it 1 unty, and we are also general Un l States and 
the ursery in let is and Dwa yeginuing With | Canada. Wesell the Reapers ices, af 
he St , 1 rr ad. 
the ks and ¢ up th irecs only cost of transportati } dat 
Pp mr oi oe . en at our 
reewis 1 Treat = ple Arrangeme¢ ug All who design purch y iested to hang 
ent kinds of Orchards 1d Fruit Ga lens, the selection of Trees eir 0 at once. as thie to have on hand ig 
, , . . . ahit nd j 
and of varieti 8 Planting, Pruning, and Training of Standards lay be required ny being disappoip. ( 
wart, Pyramids, «¢ : ; - " i. as might be the case if ord 1 tl » harvest 
J ART lV x. mtain i Descript ions of ull hi had begun That they are th RI je. and that jt 
of well-establishe {mel I ns for various wouid be greatly to the advantage of farm ve ti have them, there 
localities. and lists of new and promising varieties no doub 
ane CR Di asec and Insects; another on Gathering nnexed are a few of the many tificates which might be 
i i l on the mor mportant im ents us n ven: ¢ 
. d 1, Sept, 1850 
NOTICES OF THE PRES asre. Rat & ¢ G The R Machine boug' 
This admirably rar l 1 ! sse8 alm 1, made b ‘ s. H y t n thor. | 
t a int of lensed inf y t ed | tk harv happy to say 
and eas m r, t vy t ! ts 1€ OX] t with it 
- mina { t I I ? ‘ ¢ , cres of 
] to¢ \ iy t I< j ¥ broth. ( 
f \ 
pu y I i t i y es of 
un? § ] } ‘ } } lay } 
P espe l t i | 

) c 1 t can ¢ 

Hit 1 ata 
i uel 

iif v¢ } f g , 
is Bat } 5 f ‘ MORE 
NL ozled repens j 
i Ly i ° 
We . r , y Bay | nat 
i A i A i i « 

ll , ; i I ; 
? Nor } VV ¥ a. 
b> - v Leertuuy 
if \ is h i, w ' econom- 

} +] . wage “er - 
ih th i “eb ; I t na , ¢ | 
{ ultiv f " i 1 
i 4 , . j Fa t lred rs ¥ : part with itif § 

| : i 1 , 
] n ii 4 

4] prey ey " ability i y,of th 1a ‘ 4 
fy of I erx b pr soft ir 18 v I ; } : it it 

is Mi tH Nur ; Che auth is not only well r i , " Lo . 7 

" i , | y u ‘ 
: I ‘ Ww i but ! n to hi . 

qs % ubjec hich he treats, 1 1 l 1 to his t ny of my & calntane in told n " 
J and scie ua ns, t = es a practical knowl > ur Reay ar : NAN f 
i the subject, in all its brancl and beariz that "vi . si a { 
/ have ever ¢ i Berger y 10, 1850 F 

] e ‘The v } f +1 ems to beat rough treatise upon "T l f ilussey’s Reap 
HA properties, mod feculture and m lesira yuali f fr g essrs. Rapalje & Co.,of 
? neral, with selectiona and de ptions of the wost appr ij; R ( z factio ! have cut my 
> variet for ¢ ecial well 1 t \ the expe I PF W at, hich was very badiy lodged, m h fast t nd 
f the writer in the selection and rearing of the vast and yo heaper thanit coul d be jone any other wa | have had one of 
i) Varit sof fruitin Western N York—t at f t gard of | \ 1ick’s f last five years, and it now stands in the road § 
> country s well as his fam ty with the most ay j sa s | consider it, having tried to use it forthree 
‘S ties of ¢ Pr vest g be 1 j ‘I success. 

HS of authe t l i ure ey’s Machine just the thing for our farmers, and 
if utmosi ¢ id nuld 10W, afler proving its merils nduced to be without 
bi > k y fruit ¢ r sl should pro¢ a Noan Wiper 
1S ' D ? r ivo 1 reds of other refer of t same kind 

4H) . vice t us as the reputation of the M ne is so well 

f ds . . yards, In th € .lmost every farmer in the State know it to be the ff 

x , t ~ ) 

i M y S ned } r cutting grain yet in us ( 
yy y fruit t i y I practx please call on us at as early a day as possible, at the 
h) ted with the t i ting Genesee Seed Store and Agricultural vy arehouse, 65 Buffalo St 
ur : l also giv hester, July, 1851 J. RAPALJE & CO 
n> i 1¢ laying ou i arr og of or- | - a 
a nd, in short a very < ,ofa a | Harrows. { 
> - . . ’ 

4 y fruit and fruit i | u h Tk vite the attention of the fur of W rn New York 
¢ legree com i ask he h in- | to our large and superior rt Harrowa—the 

ustrated by ma ‘ ’ 22! best ey ffore his market Am , ra we have Geddes 
Ww . suG r aie Wi ee | row. Scotch Harrow. Square Harrow, & &c., of various sizes, } 
i uu A td rd ire at ‘ t & and prices snging fr wnat anes thy : j 
rom } i hand \ Barry © ; l at the Genesee Seed Store and A Warehouse, No { 
that “him, and w st t Re er, and examine for yourselves ¢ 
feuit t f ti » ! io: i e 185 J). RAPALJE &CO 

} j \ — 

¥! i most pleasant ar ine ve Subsoll Plows. . f 
}? Y eiegar ty lo all t fi X7E arenow receiving our sy g ly t ¥ peso ¢ 

. > . Pans he vufactur- 

y elight in the « vation of f t tree t v this justly o lebrated Plow. direcé trom the pre os 

4) tl formation embodied will be of great use.”’—Roche | ers. Mesers. Ruggles, Mason & Co., of Boston. li the aa ; 
1 4 . e 

i¢ Democrat i at the Loston pric 6, without charge for tr anspor ation, at the | 

P CHARLES SCRIBNER, Genesee Seed Store and Agricultural Warehonse, ¢ De RCD. ( 

if No. 36 Park Row, and 145 Nassau St., New York June 1851 J. RAPA 
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v fur ry ilars li rated : , 
( tir « cation to kM y&co 

O1 nal and sole Propriet fthe Albany Agricultural Works, 

Warehouse and Seed Store, Nos. 509 and 371 Broadway, Albany 





NEW YORK WIRE KAILING WORKS. 
j WIRE RAILING 
[secuR BY LETTERS PATENT. | 
NNCLOSURES FOR PUBLIC GROUNDS AND CEMETER- 
s “ J IES; Fences for Cottages, Gardens, Farms, &e 
NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S Window Guards and Gratings, for Stores, Dwellings, Lunatic 
FIRST PREMIUM Asylums. Prisons, &c 
RAILROAD HORSE POWER, Columns and Cornice Work for Cottages and Verandahs 

| The above are made entirely of Wrought Iron and Wire, at one 
- _ r ‘DD half the cost of Cast Iron. being extensively us:d inthe city of 
1" ,ATIED ; >A y 
OVERSHO r THRESHER AND SEPARATOR. New York, &c.—Superceding all other kinds of work for the same 


HE attention of the farming public iasolicited to tl newly | purpose 
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improved Railroad H« Power. as now made by the subscri RAILROAD AND FARM FENCE 
Ov t Spike Cylinder Threshers, with Vi Made with Wrought Iron or Wooden Posts. being so constructed 
| ng Separators sto be used for moveable or permanent fence, at 80c. to $3 per 
ch experien in t sale 1 manuf ire rod 
1 oth Avricultural Implements. and being Wire for Fences alwa’ n hand 
, ' y with the wants of thet era ot tl Portable Iron Bedsteads a Statuary. Greyhounds, Dogs 
roth- i cha er « } of.t I i ke ; 

me ) t ie, wi ink we h ir ug inp nein ind Cast I t ings m le t order 
Rae ) ae a wer Tal r to a Del mud : the ’ r and Proprietor, ¢ ulars and 

| oss if y which we are xcyuainted iruwings of the above will be forwarded 

an ean ¢ the New : s HN B. WICKERSHAM 

ay D held at A t ’ on | rers unanimous! Works. 59 and 61 Lewis Street 240 Broadway 

MORE dug? 3 5 cigs vive ti id se Po AGENTS—C. B. Conant & Ce., 215 Pearl atroet, New York. 

q ] or t m08 ulal ‘ v New York. June, 1851 
¢ ) ‘ 1 Ww ‘ ) — 
your , nsid i th te . i on the « For Sate. 

Say that @ ‘ it il parts of its constrt nd I F ARM inthe easterly part of Walworth Co., Wis., on the 
Veat, U th i by us. pri sly tot ! ik road leading from I ine to Janesy Said farm is 
un § ) 8 : sn u we have thought it a satan n a healthy. pl t and thriving part of the State, 
Tully } t rmer f i vn t t trate ] Ww u for a farm, or an be conveniently 

. a 4 them by t ] " 1int I rf i vided int thre re ama nes. and « bt well supplied 

of j The adva t t lim v t th wood and 1 rh neral surface has an inclination 
with itif § , ous and ( f whict rem ving allt 1 i South and | “= 

f whom } the le « wer, where ii is tree from 1 the center. where the buildings are now located. there are 

1 vuld ur wh it may be boxed up, requiring littl or five hun: Ired fruit trees. of the various kinds Some have 

rs. Rap- ] hem in the best possible running order xenced bearing. sothat the occupant nowenjoys a comfort- 

ty next ? breakage and wear. and slipping off links and supply of delicious fruits. There are about 200 acres under 
niend to q rack and pinion powers, and most others, is low 

RMON. f In shipping them, the gears are taken off and Infact. so far as good roads to important places—Mills, School 

1850. \ ith other things Houses, nurseriea, &c.—are concerned, this place is as well located 

8 Reap { Having sold a large a of the IMPROVED Machines the | as we couid desire. But as no one will purchase upon the 

Uo, of J ) past harvest. all of wh having given entire satisfaction, and | strength of this notice w thout first v ewing th » place, it will only 

cut my » When used side by side with the most approved of other kinds, | be necessary for one to cali and satisfy himself, when a trade can be 

ter and ¢ 5 having been pr 1, we do not hesitate to recommend and war- | made on accomodating terms - 

d one of { rant them equal tsu ior. to any before made or sold by us Any information oan be obtained in reference to the same, by 

he road or of which we have y knowledge addressing A. G. COLE. at Burlington, Racine Co., Wisconsin. 

r three | Our Thresher cot t t l ked cylinder. about fifteen June 1851 6-2-8 

inches in diameter. a hes long. with a substantis _ 
ers. and { spiked concave al h*is justable the work “SPEED TH} PLOW.’ 
> » "1 ‘ f i . ¢ be * } 7 ows tl » fee ¢ - 

— | te ee Bn Newen neice + * and dirt—and 1 - . hss Genesee Seed Store and Agvicultural Warehouse, 

o tet ( 5 sibility of hard svbetar got : into the Thresher to its injury. | THE Subscriber’s beg leave most earnestly 

: 50 well We attach a vibrating o volving separator to rm, Which YS — to call the attention of the farming commu- 

> be the serves tu separate all the grain from the straw, a 1d leave it with . =e nity to the fact that they have just received 

the fine chaff for fanning mills. while the straw is carried off for " a supply of the popular and modern im 
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stacking ne PT hee proved implements used in Agricultural and 
Having beretofore been obliged to have a large portion of some | Hjorti cultural pursuits. 
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co parts of our work done by coniract, we have felt the inconveni- They would particularly invite all interé sted. to the well estab- 
—T ence and want of dependence to be placed upon the quality of | lished Mass. Eagle Plows, in a series of 24 different sizes manufac- 
{ > materials and workmauship ; we have now so extended our facili- | tured by R: uggles, Nourse & Mason Also the latest and most ap- 
w York ties as to enable usto make all parts ofall our own machines, and proved kind of Seed Planter, invented by the same firm 
wa—the ) can now assure the public that mone but the best work and stock We have «liso on hand the well known Curtis or Albion Plow, of 
jeddes’ r will be offered by us : | various sizes and extra manufacture 
1S sixes, The I'wo Horse Power Thresherand Separator is capable, with Wheeler’s Horse Power. Thresher and Saw Mil 
three or four men. of threshing from 150 to 200 bushels of wheat or Hussevy's celebrated Grain Reaper 
ise, No. a rye, and the single one from 6v to 100 bush., or double that quan Pepnock’s Wheat and Grain Drill 
¢ tity of oate, per day As also a complete assortment of Field and Garden Seeds, both 
co The price for Em y & Co.’s one Horse Power $85.00 lomestic and imported 1. RAPALJE & CO , Irving Block, 
do do Thresher and parator 35.00 June 1851 65 Buffalo st., Rochester 
” do Bands, wrencl ler and sjieces,.. 5.00—$125.00 po 
nae do Two Horse cgay se 2 , — ‘ 110.00 Emery & Co.'s Hiorse Powers ane Threshe 9 5 
e Plows du : : do ‘Thresher and varator 35.00 i ERY & COS Premium Railway Hors I wers and Thresh- 
at the Go sands, oiler, wrench, & : 00—$150.00 4 ers. which were awarded the first premium at the last State t 
lo at. Price of Emery’s Thresher and Cleaner, wit bands,wrench- Lir. in competition with many others, for sale at the State Agri- 
co. § _ ane “aan 75.00 | cultural Wareliouse, No. 25 Cliff street, New York : 
1 do Saw Mill, complete oe 35.06 | [6-4t} G. H. BARR } 
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same field with Hi ISSé ‘y's 


Se Some 4 —— aos aaa ke deena ima sea ptitets The Chairman of the Ag. Society's Committee on Horse Powers 
Flax— Method o A — . m. ae “se eess"* 36, | ina communication written some months after the awarding of 
ere —_ ation of Weeds among ee Sao -ERKS ON O'ERE'S 161 | Pre miums to the above Horse Power, says: “1 spent much time at 
P . 5 | the late State Fair (Sept. 10th) at Albany in examining the var 
RIES ) swers—To destroy Elders. &c.,........+. 162 ote . “ay dee 5 0s 
Inq IRIE — -_ we n ; pated ig es = | Horse Powers. viz., Wheeler’s, Allen’s, Ham’s. and Emery & Co.’s, 
The I me %, oolly Soft Grass; Pla sees ees **" 362 | first with the owners and makers and heard all they could say, and 
_ As - of 1 ot ti . Th ‘ Pe ety Artec gees 163 again in their absence. and the result most fully convinced me that 
Motonvel , mg ( serv ations; ne Pea- “***** 463 | Yours was the nest, and if I wanted one, I would give Twenty 
I aterial f Hs ne Fo a LASS CLS EE SES ERPS ESS BSE REO RN 165 | Do.vars more for yours than for any other on the ground; and as 
mproved hia 0 pticatabeclatiipidite * ou won your laurels fairly, it is just that you should receive af 
: 165 | ny la 8 fairly, it is jus at ) § L ive a full 
me Me 0 a f Whe at in W estern Sextet shih aaaestis 166 | reward.” He further says, “ You know from experience, I have no 
ra ompe Rural Ho EeeEer xe 170 | partiality for your establishment, and as a committee man of said 
Lapies’ es No “a am sie chatter tnctecntitadtadaeictes 7» | Society for years, I have decided ofteaer against you than for you: 
Eprrors’ Tapre—Notices, &C., «1+. + eee eee ercerereeeess 448) ong if others have a better article than you, | would decide in 
their favor though it ruined your establishment, and, vica versa, 
HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. _ | hurt whom it may. 
The Summer management of Fruit Trees,...... 4... 0s0++ 167 With the testimony of such men as the author of the foregoing, 
Fruit Culture in Connecticut,. . +++eeeeee+ 168) which, together with changeable geering, and other important im. 
Notes on Spring Flowering Shrubs ‘and Plants, . core eeeere 163 provements since last season, make it the most convenient, dura- 
Late Transplanting,..... 6-6 0+seseeeeeeeeecceecese 169] bie. efficient end economical Power now made ; and the public may 
— rest assured of being furnished by us with a superior machine.— 
ILLUSTRATIONS. ao r ym ars ~ ase see Catalogue of Albany Agricultu- 
. ‘ 3 yertisements, &c. 
Wire Fence,.... i ly a th 164 ES Creme Se Sane Saver nen : 
Ornamental Wi ire Fence,. cecccccceccecccccsee OG Albany, July, 1851. EMERY & CO. 
Ornamental Wire Gate,........ccccccccceees 164 The Cheapest Newspaper In Western New York, 
re » "¢ f 7 | >a.) if 
a ~—_ Pome, Hwre Meets) «occ kc cwceccecss es YHE ROCHESTER AMERICAN is published Daily, Tri- 
Suamen Fr = ing il ilustrs ted,. Fae ae ee Weekly, and Weekly, by Ler, Mann & Co. The American 
Doubl Aa car rC , : ( so enagemaa te: 168 | supports the National Administration, and advocates the princi- 
Sibe ~ Thie aA ys 2urran seehsiense iad eels tidy rs 169 | ples and policy of the Whig Party. It contains the latest and ful- 
Holl “eas 4B % rh TRETAGS)s ee cee se cecescs 169 lk est inte ‘igence by Telegraph and the Mails—Congressional and 
y- MOPS LOC Tees arecceresncese TM Legislative Reports—Literary Selections, Taies, Commercial | ntel- 
—= ———— Nee ee eee lig enc *e, Cattle Markets, &c., &e 
The Weekly American is of the mammoth size, and unsurpassed 
Burral’s New Reaper lw a ee . name 
7 as a Family and Business Newspaper 
T the late State Fair, at Syracuse, the first premium was awar- TERMS 
ded to Mr. Burrat for the best, Grain Reaper, in competition The Daily es a ar ges oe . 
with Hussey’s and MeCormick’s—both pecnent. Since that time t he Daily Am rican, by Mail, for one a secces ss 9600 
Prasat enact, Tadbcein a a sane lp ai ep wep ecamncongareer er \ The Tri- Weekly American, for one year,.........-. 400 
( prove spects, ¢ s no que one ingle subs bers e Re 
biv the best Machine for the p Boe ines the weal agg gate The Weekly Amer rican, single subscribers, in advan 1.50 
7 : - ; : | to Clubs of Ten, or more...... 1.00 
| 


thoroughly tested the last season in the 


and McCormick's, and pronounced by all present far superior to | 
either. It is sogeered that it runs light. can be drove either slow 
or fast, and cuts either wet or green grass, or lodged wheat. with- 





out clogging. ‘shese are important qualities in a Reaper all know 
who have been bothered in the use of Huss ind other Reapers 


y 
from a lack of these qualities. The manner of raising and lower- 





ing the apron, and throwing the Machine in and out of geer, are 
also improvements. But without particularizing further, we would 
say, that having been interested. the last two years, in the sale of 


the Hussey Reapers, we know its good and bad qualities, and have 
had considerable acquaintance with other Reapers. We can point 
out the differences between the Burral Reapers and others. and 
show wherein the Burral Reaper is superior. All who are think- 
ing of purchasiug Reapers are invited to cail at our store and ex- 
amine the Machine and hear what we have to say in regard to 
Reapers generally. The Reaper is warranted, and will be 
work for the purchaser by us, if desired. free of charge, if we 
not have too far to go 

We have the exclusive sale of them in this city 
manufacturer's prices, adding transportation 
BRIGGS & BROTHER, 

No. 68 State Street. 


and sell at the 


Rochester, N. ¥., July, 1851. 


State Agricultura! Wa are hous: *e 


HE. subscriber would respectfully invite the attention of Far- 

mers and Planters to his vari‘d assortment of .4gri« 
and Ho» ticultural Implements, among which may be 
& Mear’s celebrated and highly approved Center Draught Pi 
Emery & Uo ’s Improved Railroad Horse Power and ‘Thresher, (all 
of which took the first premiums at late State A 


sliura! 
ws 


the 





Fair, and are unequalled by any now in use.) together with a full 
assortment of the the la‘ est and most improved Plows. Straw Cut 
ters, Fanning Milis. Corn Shellers, Seed Sowers. Cultivators, Har- 
rows. &c. &e.. which he will sell at as low rates as any similar es- 


tablishment in the United States 

I shall at all times have on handa full stock of Field 
Seeds, Guano, and all other Fertilizers in the market, 
be | ot on the most reasonable terms 
sons purchasing articles from me may rely upon their giving 
action, as | intend keeping only such as | can fully warrant 

GEO. H. BARR 

[7-3t] No. 25 Cliff street. New York. 


Guano. 


which may 








£ 


RAPALJE & CO., 
No. 65 Buffalo St. 


low. by 
Rechester, July, 1851 


nur 9m Po Po oe 


ee a ee eae 





put to} 


found Prouty | 


gricultural | 


and Garden | 


FEW tons of pure Peruvian Guano just received and for sale | 
J 


Aa 


EMERY & CO.? 

NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’s 
FIRST PREMIUM 
RAILROAD HORSE POWERS, 
'THE above justly celebrated Powers, as now made and sold by 
| the subscribers. are offered the public with the assurance 
that they are all they are represented—they having been ve ry ex. 
tensively and thoroughly introduced and tested side by side with 
all the Tread Powers known of note in the country, and been pre- 
ferred. 


a 








Avents for this 
and have power to frank subscriptions and money to us 
iiG> Address LEE, MANN & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


| 
A. A. Morgan, Dentist, 


fr- All Post Masters are authorized to act as 


uF 
paper, 


OFFICE corner of North St. Paul and Main sta 
Ever at the old stand ready to insert teeth on 
plate im all variety of forms, with every improve- 
mert of the day. Atmospheric plates, and entire 
setts with or without springs, m: adeat short notice. Natural teeth 
and fangs removet d with a trifle of pain and inconvenience, and 
| their places immediately filled with artificial ones if desired 
Decayed natural teeth carefully filled with Gold and Tin, 80 a8 
to preserve them during life. 
| M‘ )RGAN’S Gold and Tin Foil always on hand and for sale 
Lochester June 20th, 1851 





Ss New Oxtordshire Bue ks For Sale . 

| FYHE subscriber has a number of yearling and two year old 
| Bucks which he will sell any time when catled for, and has no 
| 

| 

| 
| 





hesitation in saying that®*this breed of Sheep are supericr to all 
others. for large carcass, heavy fleece, early maturity, and consti- 
tution, and defies competiton with all other brecds for profit. 
This flock, which has been bred from some of the best ever impor- 
ted, is so well know n they need no further description than to say 
361 Ibe. 


that the sire clipped 18 Ibs. of washed wool, and weighed 


Gentlemen are invited to call and see for themselves, oF 





| alive 

communicate by mail Direct to CLAYTON B. REYBOL D, 

| [6-4t] Delaware City, Delaware 
THE GEN ESEE FARMER, 


VOLUME XII, FOR 1851. 
Fifty Cents a “Year, tn 
Five Copies for $2 Kight Copies for $3, 
number at the same rate. 
Hl All subseriptions to commence 
1e entire voluine lied to all 
fug- Post-Masters, Acenrts, and all frien 
respectfully solicited to obtain and forward subserip 
Subscription money, if properly enclosed, may be 
| paid or free.) at the risk of the Publisher. Address to 
DANIEL LEE, 
V 


Rochester. New 
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_De ce ember r, 
i ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


BY J. W. BROWS, 
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